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THIS WEEK'S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

When the State of Georgia provided last year a 
current expense fund of $66,000 with which to be- 
gin eleven agricultural high schools, the people of 
the eleven Congressional Districts answered this 
challenge of their faith by raising $800,000 to es- 
tablish and equip these schools! It 


was an em- 


phatie declaration of popular faith in agricultural 
education. With this attitude of the public mind 
State the South, the time 


for establishing schools lower 


manifest in every of 


seems ripe of or 


secondary grade to utilize, to bring to the masses 


of the farming population, what Congressmen Da- 


vis, of Minnesota, calls the great body of new 


knowledge which has been accumulating for forty- 
five years as the result of the establishment of the 
Arts 
and the expenditure by different countries of an 
$100,000,000 


State Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanie 


aggregate of in agricultural re- 
search, 

Following up Dr. Knapp’s stirring article of last 
week, and the resolution of the Farmers’ Conven- 
tion endorsing the Davis bill, we are giving this 
week on page 2 Congressman Davis’s own exposi- 
tion of the scope and purposes of the measure he 
introduced into the last Congress. Providing in- 
dustrial education for the youth of both city and 
country, Mr. Davis’s measure is a far-reaching one 

so much so that its enactment into law may be 
yet a long way off. But we give striking portions 
of his speech because they afford fine arguments 
for the establishment of agirecultural high schools 
for the country youth. What he says of the States 
Which have already tried these schools is valuable 
and the example of Georgia is an inspiring one, 
showing that in the South at least there is no need 
to wait for the Federal Government to get ready 
the of 
Speaking of these 


secondary schools in Minnesota and Nebraska, Mr. 


before our country youth ean get 


benefit 
ihe training they so much need. 


Davis says, ‘The graduates of these schools nearly 
all go back to the farm’’—a most desirable and en- 
that 
the 


the 


couraging result, showing 
high 


the agricultural 
the 
the 


school may yet contain answer to 


question of how to “turn tide back to 


country.” 
& 
Can a farmer profitably raise 


more than 40 or 
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John Michels. 


LEADERS IN NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


We present herewith cuts of two new leaders in North Carolina agricultural progress—Mr. C. B. 
Williams, just elected Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, and Prof. John Michels, who 
leaves the same position in Clemson College to act as Professor of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 


in the North Carolina A. & M. College. 


Mr. Williams has done most excellent work for several years past in the North Carolina Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, having especial direction of test 
worker. 


of our readers Farmers’ Institute 


as a 


farm work, and is also well-known to many 
Laying especial emphasis on the importance of 


seed selection, the improvement our farmers have been led to make as a result of his efforts has un- 
doubtedly been worth many thousand of dollars to the State. 


Prof. Michels was reared on a dairy farm in 


years acted as Professor of Dairying in Wisconsin 


books, ‘‘Creamery Buttermaking’’ and ‘Dairy 


Farming,’ besides a number of excellent 


Wisconsin, trained in a dairy school, and for four 
Agricultural College. He is the author of two 
bulletins. 


For two years past at Clemson College, he has done splendid work for the agricultural interests 
of the Palmetto State, and in his new field there is no doubt that he will ‘‘make good’’ as he has done 


elsewhere. 





50 bushels of corn to the acre? . Profitably, mind 


you. If he gets more than that, doesn’t it cost him 
it? 
official 


to make 
the 


more than it comes to These ques- 
of the 
methods by which Mr. A. J. Tindal, of Clarendon 
County, S. C., the National 


prize of $100 for making a yield of 182 bushels to 


tions are answered in report 


won last year corn 


the acre. True, he had mighty rich land to make 
let it 
against 


it on, but be remembered that there is no 


law making your land rich, too; rich 
enough to produce 182 bushels of corn to the acre. 
While the handsome profit indicated is figured on 
the yield as seed corn at $2 a bushel, it is shown 
that there was a good profit even at current mar- 
On we print the account of Mr. 
Tindal’s methods with this piece of prize corn, and 


we feel sure that our tens of thousands of readers 


ket rates. page 3 


will find it interesting and suggestive. 


a 


The report of the Farmers’ Convention, by our 
Mr. 


is fully as entertaining as the first part we printed 


Parker, is completed on pages 14 and 15, and 
last week. We hope to give some of these Conven- 
tion talks in full, and begin in this issue with the 
address of Mr. French which appears on page 10. 
Its subject 


matter is important enough and live 


enough to interest not only an audience of hun- 





dreds, but an audience of the thousands to whom 

The live stock 
the Piedmont 
South is convincingly set forth, and we shall look 


it goes this week. place which 


should occupy in farming of the 


for Mr. French’s work to continue to bear fruit. 
i. J 

and gardeners will 

Professor Massey’s helpful letter on page 9 about 


Truckers be interested in 
the winter cabbage crop. 
Pe J 
The 


usual 


Plowhandle Talks are fully as helpful as 


in this issue. Indeed, we believe they are 
growing upon our readers on account of their prae- 
tical helpfulness and familiar style. A very practi- 
cal article to which we want to call special atten- 
tion 3. 


is packed tight enous 


is the one on page 


nutshell;’’ it 


is truly ‘‘crimson 
clover in a 
with crimson clover facts to produce spontaneou 
combustion, if that were possible. When you have 
that it 


contains a great deal in a very small space. 


read it, you will agree with us certainly 


If you prepare a dish of food carelessly you do 
not expect Providence to make it~ palatable; 
neither, if through years of folly you misguide 
your own life, need you expect divine interfer- 
ence to bring round everything at last as if you 
had done right.—John Ruskin. 
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An Exposition of the Scope and Purposes of the 


In an editorial in last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er reference was made to the bill introduced into 
the last Congress by Hon. Charles R. Davis, of 
Minnesota, which bill was endorsed by the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention, and is now receiv- 
ing widely extended consideration in other parts 
of the United States. The following exposition of 
its aims and provisions is taken from a speech of 
the author delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 2nd of last March. Said Mr. Davis: 


The science of agriculture is basic in principle, 
and sooner or later we should return to first prin- 
ciples, and in the last analysis we must recur to 
the soil as the fundamental source of our wealth, 
prosperity, and happiness as a people. The practi- 
cal training to be obtained, if this bill becomes a 
law, for the young men and women on the farm 
will undoubtedly make country life more attractive 
and beneficial, and the industrial training sought 
io be encouraged in city schools add very materi- 
ally to the prosperity and happiness of all those 
who will avail themselves of the opportunities 
thus provided. The measure therefore responds 
to the needs of both rural and city conditions. 

This bill is designed especially to secure simple 
justice to the workers and home-makers of our 
country. We have too long confined technical 
education to the professional classes. Let us carry 
out the wise plan begun by Congress in 1862—the 
land-grant act establishing colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts—-and provide, along with gen- 
eral schooling, industrial education, not only to 
the privileged 5 per cent, but also to the 95 per 
cent who are doing the world’s work. 


New Conditions Demand Specific Training. 


The increase of knowledge, the specialization 
of industries, and the close division of labor have 
made a new world. The old education leads the 
pupil to believe that he is prepared for life. His 
preparation is only general. The new education 
must prepare the pupil for some specific line of 
life. It must be both broad and practical. It 
must combine the theme written in the book, the 
theme written in the soil and in the machinery, 
with the inspiration for the best living which mod- 
crn conditions can provide. 

The Congress of the United States and other 
legislative bodies in the world ere long will have 
spent more than $100,000,000 in agricultural re- 
search. Along other lines much greater sums are 
being expended in university laboratories, in labo- 
ratories supported by our great industrial organi- 
vations, and in private laboratories devoted to re- 
search and invention. The utility results of sci- 
ence have gained recognition in agriculture, in the 
non-agricultural industries, and in home-making. 
The much-enlarged body of knowledge rapidly be- 
coming available in all vocations has made neces- 
sary such organization of our school system that 
the rising generation may have the key to this 
new knowledge. The old forms of education, 
which have so wonderfully aided in bringing for- 
ward our civilization, must be rearranged, that the 
curriculum of our schools may be broadened and 
enriched with this rapidly accumulating new 
knowledge. 


The Field and the Task. 


We shall soon have about 90,000,000 of people 
in this country, one-third of whom, or 30,000,000, 
will be of school age—between 5 and 20 years— 
and entitled to school privileges. The Twelfth 
Census, using round numbers, showed that one- 
half the persons of school age attended school in 
1900, and thus we may calculate that we shall 
soon have 15,000,000 pupils in schools. Since 
practically one-third of our population is engaged 
in agriculture and two-thirds in non-agricultural 
ursuits, we may roughly say that we shall have 
‘90,000 pupils preparing for country life and 
P,400,000 preparing for city life. Since three 
teachers are required for each 100 pupils, we shall 
need 150,000 teachers in country-life education 
nd 300,000 teachers for schools leading to city 
life, or a total of 450,000 teachers. With the ma- 
terial increase in the numbers of pupils taking 
secondary and higher courses of study, we may 
hope to have 7 per cent of American youth enter- 
ing high schools of secondary grade, and of these 
2 per cent entering higher institutions of col- 
legiate grade; but the great educational problem 





Training in Agriculture and Home-making for Our 
Country Boys and Girls. 


Bill of Hon. C. R. Davis, of Minnesota, to Provide 


Practical Training for Farm and City Youth. 


will remain—the training of the 98 per cent who 
will stop with the primary city school and the 
primary rural school. As our schools are im- 
proved in their general educational work in their 
efficiency to aid the pupil to make a good living, 
we may expect to increase the proportion of chil- 
dren attending school. Since the teachers in the 
primary schools are mainly trained for their work 
in the secondary schools, the most important 
means for improving the primary schools is bet- 
ter to provide for the preparation of their teach- 
ers. Our high schools have three important func- 
tions, viz.: (1) To give to a large number of peo- 
ple a better education that individually their suc- 
cess may be greater; (2) to place among the peo- 
ple of the country a large number of trained work- 
ers whose success, example, and help will enable 
all people with whom they associate to become 
more efficient and more successful, and (3) to pre- 
pare the necessary teachers to conduct the primary 
schools in the most efficient manner possible. 


The Masses Should Have Access to the Great Body 
of New Knowledge. 


Our educators, farmers, professional and busi- 
ness classes are of one mind in a desire that the 
evolution of our school system shall be directed 
into lines which shall carry to all the people our 
xecumulating technical knowledge and thus add 
efficiency to our workers. When our population 
reaches 90,000,000, we shall have engaged in gain- 
ful occupations 33,000,000 of people. Of the lat- 
ter at least 30,000,000 will be interested in agri- 
culture and mechanie arts education and at least 
another 25,000,000 in home economics education. 
At $1 a day the industrial and home-making value 
of these 55,000,000 people, counting 300 days as 
a year, is $16,500,000,000. It would seem easy 
by sharply turning our school system somewhat 
more toward technical instruction to increase the 
economic efficiency of our workers 1 per cent, or 
$165,000,000 annually. This bill proposes to de- 
vote $8,000,000 to this purpose. 

In 1862 the Congress of the United States ven- 
tured upon an experiment by providing for the es- 
tablishment in each State of a college devoted to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Out of this ac- 
tion has grown not a theory, but a condition. The 
situation demands that we utilize the results of 
these experiments and the new knowledge thus 
secured. The knowledge is of more value than 
any dozen mechanical inventions ever devised. 


How Some States Have Already Started. 


Minnesota, Nebraska, Alabama, Georgia, and 
other States have demonstrated that the indus- 
trial education started in our State colleges should 
be extended into a system of agricultural high 
schools and into our city high schools. The trend 
has been to organize an agricultural high school 
for each group of about ten counties, as has been 
done in Alabama and Georgia, and to develop me- 
chanic arts education, both in separate city high 
schools and as courses of study in general city 
high schools. Minnesota and Nebraska led in de- 
vising and developing schools of agriculture of high 
school grade articulating with the college above, 
und with both the rural schools and the farms be- 
low. Alabama and Georgia have recently taken 
the lead in establishing one of these schools in 
2ach Congressional District. Minnesota and Ne- 
braska have agricultural high schools with 600 
and 300 students, respectively. The graduates of 
these schools nearly all go back to the farm. A 
very small number go into other vocations, and 
probably 10 per cent go forward into collegiate 
courses in agriculture, most of them to become 
agricultural technicians. These schools have dem- 
onstrated so effectively that farm boys and girls 
can be educaed for country life and returned to 
country life that every one who looks into the 
work of these institutions is ready to promote this 
kind of schools for the entire country. 


Imphatic Declaration of Faith. 


To Georgia belongs the credit and honor of first 
taking the step thoroughly to establish a sufficient 
number of well-equipped agricultural high schools 
to meet the needs of the farm boys and farm girls 
of the State. Last July the Georgia Legislature 
authorized Governor Terrell to establish an agri- 
cultural high school in each of Georgia’s eleven 
Congressional Districts. A State appropriation of 
$6,000 was provided annually as a current expense 





fund with which to begin each school. The dis- 


tricts securing these schools were required to pro- 
vide at least 200 acres of land and to erect build- 
ings and equip the schools. The different locali 
ties sought to secure the location of these schools. 
The result was such that it is inspiring the entire 
country with an interest and faith in high school 
education in agriculture and home economics. By 
private subscription Georgia has raised $800,000 
with which to establish and equip these eleven 
schools. Never before have the American people 
so emphatically expressed their faith in agricul- 
tural education. In no way has the South better 
expressed the fact that she is rising from the diffi- 
culties and depression which resulted from the 
Civil War. 

Revolution in Agriculture and Home-Making. 

If all of the States will follow Georgia’s exam- 
ple, we shall have 300 agricultural high schools 
for our 3,000 agricultural counties. With each of 
these schools averaging 500 students we would 
lave a total of 15,000 students in agricultural 
high schools, an average of 3,000 in each State. 
This number of students would provide a large 
number of men technically trained in agriculture 
to become leading farmers, and a large number of 
young women trained in home economics to de- 
velop exemplary farm homes. It would also pro- 
vide a body of young people who could rapidly be 
developed into teachers who could carry instruc- 
tion and inspiration in agriculture and home- 
building into all the rural schools and thus carry 
this education to all farm youth. All must agree 
that this class of schools must be improved by 
providing teachers trained both in general studies 
and in the subjects relating to the future life 
work of that 85 per cent of rural youth which will 
remain in country life. Probably the chief func- 
tion of the provisions of this bill will be to provide 
a large class of leaders in our rural communities 
who, as progressive farmers and home-makers and 
us rural school teachers, will press to a successful 
issue the development of our rural primary school 
system. 

The State colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts established by the Congress have developed 
mechanic arts education even much more rapidly 
than agricultural education. Our State colleges 
were more tardy in developing education in home 
economics than in either mechanic arts of agricul- 
ture, but even in this line it may be said that the 
Congressional act of 1862 has developed a revolu- 
tion in education in domestic economy. Numerous 
of the State colleges, having successfully organized 
instruction in domestic science subjects, have pro- 
vided teachers who have successfully introduced 
this line of education into city high schools, agri- 
cultural high schools, into a large proportion of 
the colleges and academies attended by women, 
and even into city primary schools and into some 
rural schools. 

What the Price of a Single Battleship Has Done. 

Under the movement for industrial education 
und research started in the sixties, including the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, the State Ex- 
periment Stations, the State Agricultural Colleges, 
and the two or three dozen agricultural high 
schools, we now spend, exclusive of inspection and 
other general work, something like $10,000. These 
expenditures have added not less than a billion 
dollars in value to the products of our American 
farms, shops, and other industries, and greatly 
improved the social conditions of our workers and 
of all our people. Thus for the price of one battle- 
ship there is created sufficient additional wealth 
to pay two or three times over our direct and in- 
direct expenses incident to war. 

I maintain that we should have a _ properly 
equipped army and navy that we may have stabil- 
ity and peace for our industries; but, on the other 
hand, those who advocate large expenditures for 
the army or for the navy should be the first to see 
the importance of expenditures which create indi- 
vidual efficiency and wealth. Now that our na- 
tional wealth has reached nearly $100,000,000,- 
000, our annual production nearly $30,000,000,- 
000, and our Federal appropriations nearly $1,- 
000,000,000, are we not ready seriously to con- 
sider the proposition of making it possible for 
every boy and girl.in the entire country to secure 
at least the rudiments of technical industrial edu- 
cation? 

What the Davis Bill Proposes. 

This bill provides for the inauguration of a 
movement in industrial education second only in 
importance to the original bill of 1862 creating 
in America this class of education. It provides 
for introducing throughout all our public schools 
of a secondary or high school grade education in 
mechanic arts, agriculture, and home economics. 
The sum it is proposed to appropriate is less than 

(Continued on Page 7.) 
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How Mr. A. J. Tindal Won the National 
Corn Prize. 


Methods of 
Corn on an 
Biggest Yield in the Nation. 

Once or twice before, The Progres- 


Farmer has mentioned the re- 


markable yield of corn produced last 
r. A. J 


sive 
year by M Tindal, of Claren- 
don County S. C., which won for him 
the $100 prize in the National corn 
in the 


We have been wishing 


contest for the largest yield 
United States. 
to publish for our readers an account 
in detail of the methods by which M1. 
Tindal accomplished this truly note- 
worthy result, and are glad that at 
last we have an authoritative report 
on his achievement. This report of 
the National corn contest is by Prof. 
Thomas Shaw, the crop and grain ex 
pert, and covers in detail the methods 
employed by Mr. 
Tindal is a graduate of Clemson Col- 


lege, S. C., 


the prize-winner. 


and followed the methods 


of scientific farming which have 


grown out of his training at that 


school of agriculture. The report as 


published by Prof. Shaw is as fol- 
lows: 
The acre of corn’ grown by Mr. 


Tindal produced a remarkable yield. 
It made him the winner of a $100 
prize (not including State prizes). 
The corn was grown on land posses- 
sed of a cash value of $30 per acre. 


Character of the Soil. 


The soil, rather low and naturally 
wet,was humous in its composition,at 
least, to a considerable extent, choco- 
late in color and was underlaid at x 
depth of about two feet by mixed 
gravel and pipe clay of a non-recep- 
tive character. 

The soil was naturally enriched by 
washing from the surrounding soil 
and had been highly fertilized 
during the three previous years. It 
had in it open and some branch 
drains that were covered. In 190% 
600 pounds of guano, with a compo- 


also 


sition of 8-8-4, gave a return of 
1,827 pounds of seed cotton. In 1904 
600 pounds of 4-8-4 guano and 


sixty pounds of nitrate of soda gave 
132 bushels of corn and nine bushels 
of cowpeas. In 1905, 600 pounds of 
suano, 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and thirty pounds of nitrate of potash 
gave a yield of 3,912 pounds of seed 
cotton, 


Planting and Fertilizing. 


On April 5, 


1906, the ground was 
plowed 


| the depth of fourteen 
inches, and the same day was cross- 
plowed and sub-soiled to the depth of 
twenty inches, using a ten-inch turn- 
Ing plow, and the sub-soil plow run 
in every furrow was home-made. Im- 
mediately after, the same day, a 
Spring-tooth harrow was run over the 
acre to the depth of three inches and 
also @ smoothing harrow. On April 
16th it was similarly harrowed and 
the harrow was at once followed by 
smoothi harrow. On May 7th it 
Was harrowed in precisely the same 

may as on April 16th. 
The fertilizer applied was as fol- 
“gi $00 pounds of complete spe- 
“* sano containing 4 per cent am- 
monia, S per cent phosphoric acid 
nth sia potash; 500 pounds of 
re “i ee meal with a composition 
tgs. and Ls 200 pounds of Peru- 
al gs With a composition of 
hie wn and 400 pounds of 
ate of soda with 18 per cent of 
‘seen The first three fertilizers 
applied in a furrow on May 7, 
Arca time of the planting of the 
1, and the fourth was given as a 


lo 


ne 
nS 


de 
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Fertilizing and Cultivation by Which He Made 182 Bushels of 
Acre in Clarendon County, S. C., and Won the Prize for 


top-dressing on June 15th. One man, 
with mule and plow, opened the fur- 
rows and three men _ applied the 
dressing by hand. The cost of the 
fertilizers before application was 
$32.45 for the acre. 

The variety planted was the Mar!- 
boro Prolific, grown by the owner, 
who in 1900 introduced the variety 
into the neighborhood. The seed was 
planted in rows that were made with 
the shovel. The kernels were buried 
three inches deep in a well-prepared 
soil and one inch apart in the line of 
the row. The rows were thirty-three 
inches distant and _ twenty-eight 
quarts of seed were used, the ger- 
mination of which was considered 
perfect. The weather was dry until 
June 10th and was then over-wet. 


The Care of the Corn. 


On May 16th a weeder was run 
over the corn to the depth of two 
inches. It was cultivated, May 22nd 
and June 2nd, with sixteen-inch 
sweeps running to the depth of about 
one inch. On May 30th the crop was 
thinned by hand to the distance of 
four to six inches between the plants 
and weeds were removed. One day 
with three men was occupied in the 
hand work. 


Harvesting the Crops. 


eut 
the 
the 


On August 27th the tops were 
off and the fodder stripped from 
ear down. On November 30th 
crop was harvested by plucking the 
ears. The same day the stubs of tlie 
stalks were cut by hand and shred- 
ded. The yield of the corn was 182 
bushels, giving an average of 86 per 
cent corn to cob. 

Financial Statement. 


Expenditures were: 


Interest on land at 6 per cent. $1.89 
Coat of plowing ...s ssi secs 5.00 
Cost of harrowing ........ . £00 
Other labor in preparing land. 1.09 
Cost of fertilisers .......5. » 22.45 
Cost of applying fertilizers... 1.00 
Cast OF GOG8. 6. cciccianes ae .50 
Cost of enitivating..........> 2.50 
Cost of other work ........ 1.50 
Coat of harvesting .......s06 9.80 

NE Eine cis aaa ate $56.55 


Receipts were: 


182 bushels corn at $2 


Three tons stover at $6..... 18.00 
4,100 pounds fodder at $20 

a Gane a or gun baa ee be le 41.00 

Total receipts .......> $423.00 


Net profit 
Comments on Crop. 


The profit of $336.45 seems large, 
indeed, from one acre of land, but it 
will be noticed that in reaching it the 
entire crop is valued at $2 per bushel 
on the assumption that it will all 
make good seed. For that purpos: 
forty-eight bushels had _ been sold 
when the manual was filled out in 
the autumn of 1906. The fodder, 
which, I understand, means the tops 
and leaves, is valued at $20 per ton. 

To a Northern man this seems a 
very large valuation. But suppose 
the entire crop is valued at 50 cents 
per bushel for feeding and the straw 
and fodder together at $5 per ton. 
These would be worth the figures 
named in any part of the United 
States; the net profit from the acre 
would still be $44.45, or considerably 
more than the land is worth. In my 
judgment, the State of South Caro- 
lina should give Mr. Tindal a medal 
for what he has done. His achieve- 
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! This is the record of the DE LAVAL machines which is of 
‘itself a mountain of strength bzside which the records of all 
| would-be attempting cream separators are but mole-hills. 

| It means a feeling of confidence in the purchase of a cream 
separator to know that you are putting your money into the 
machine which was FiRST and which has LED in every single 
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ment is simply wonderful and the les- 
sons from it are many. 
the following: 

(1) He has brought into bold relief 
the wisdom of keeping land in a high 
state of fertilization, as in 1903, 
1904, and 1905 he got good returns 
from high fertilization. 

(2) He has demonstrated the great 
value of deep and thorough cultiva- 
tion in Southern soils when preparing 
them, and of pulverizing finely before 
planting. 

(3) He has shown that a farmer 
must not be afraid to put on a little 
hard labor when growing crops wil! 
be benefited by it. 

(4) He has made it clear that to 
obtain maximum yields of corn the 


stand must not be thin or irregular. 
His crop was grown more closely 
than corn is usually grown, but, of 
course; on some soils it may be nec- 
essary to plant somewhat more dis- 
tant. 

(5) He has shown that in the 


South a farmer may apply fertilizer 
that costs him more than his land is 


worth, and yet make a good return 
for the investment. 

(G6) He has demonstrated that a 
Southern farmer may make enorm- 


ous profits from growing seed corn. 


(7) Finally, he has shown that in 
these United States we are only in 
the A B C of possible production of 


grains. 


Value of Fodder in the South. 


Professor Shaw in a separate arti- 
cle has the following to say: 

No feature of the reports of the 
contestants for prizes in the grain 
growers’ contest has surprised me 
more than the high value put upon 
corn fodder by contestants living in 
the South. Mr. A. J. Tindal, for in- 
stance, of Manning, 8. C., has his 
corn cut down to the ears and the 
fodder stripped off. The weight thus 
obtained from an acre, presumably 
cured, was 4,100 pounds. This he 
valued in his report at $20 per ton. 
The corn fodder, presumably the 


| 
They include | 
ithis was valued at $6 per ton. These 








lower part of the stalk, was shred- 
ded. Three tons were obtained and 


facts speak loudly as to the great 
difference in the estimate of the 
value put upon corn fodder in the 
South and in the Corn Belt, where 
millions of acres go back every year 
to earth ungathered. It would seem 
searcely possible that such a differ- 
ence could exist in the same country. 


Enormous Loss of Forage. 


That millions and millions of acres 
of this produce should go to waste 
every year in the United States must 
appear strange to the foreigner. That 
much should be wasted is indeed 
a stigma upon our agriculture, but 
it is a stigma that yields its ground 
very slowly. One acre of corn stover 
properly cured and fed is worth 
much on the average as one acre ot 


sO 


as 


timothy hay. The food thus grow. 
on 1,000,000 acres of corn in the 


stover is worth as much as the food 
grown on 1,000,000 acres of timothy 
hay. The waste of 1,000,000 acres 
of corn fodder is, therefore, equal to 
the waste of 1,000,000 acres of tim- 
othy hay. 

It may be answered that live stock 
get some of the fodder while grazing 
in the fields. They do, but more of 
it they do not get, and all of whar 
they get is impaired in quality. 

This record is more noteworthy 
than that of 256 bushels made by 
Captain Drake in Marlboro County, 
S. C., for it has always’ been 
understood that Captain Drake ex- 
pended more in obtaining his yield 
than he received in prizes. 


I recently tested the butter milk 
from a dairy and found that it con- 
tained 1.2 per cent of fat. As the 
dairyman churned the milk from a 
good-sized herd of cows on the day 
I tested the milk he lost nearly four 
pounds of butter that could have been 
saved by a cream separator.—-J. C. 
Kendall. 
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Getting Peas Out of Mowed Vines. | 1 


Messrs. Editors: Will you ask the cat tes’ a ak tsi tl ahi 
question in your paper how to get ae Sen ee See See ee ° 
cow peas out (where vines are mow- in the finest condition to dig the 
ans aie beating them? F peanuts. We have heard the advice 

: en \ p BOBBITT given to mow them, leaving every 

Nash Co., N c. are Bae fourth row uncut, so as to have suf- 

iF oe one aae ficient vines to cover the nuts in 

There is a special pea thresher stacking. Others save the vines 

‘re is a speci: Me ssher é é 
s ; : 4 . when the nuts are picked, shakin 
used in some sections for threshing : gigs : id 
: ‘ : all the dirt they can from them 
pea vines, but it has not come into Pas ‘ 
general use. Some thresh them by when hand-picked (when machine- 
rte pene a the caethe wet alt . picked the machine knocks the dirt 
. ae : “| off) and stack the vines for hay. 
wheat thresher cylinder and run the itis the bay te cele Gente fem 
e r] ‘ $s sty 
thresher at a lower speed than when] ,... . ek. ; aioe ate 
threshing wheai, and get the peas out dirt, it does not injure the stock like 
- kt | pe ee am done| Gust from mould. Peanut vine hay 
before the peas are perfectly dried = neg a ee — 9 
out or there is danger of splitting Sy er ate es? 
them badly. In the absence of this $< __—_———_— 
we k y of stter ple é Th : 
} i lg of “€ —s — than to This One is Referred to Our Readers. 
yveat them out with a pole. 
ny ; Z Messrs. Editors: I have a grove 
A Cotton Pisnt Diséanc? of an acre around my house that 
I want to grow some kind of forage 

Messrs. Editors: In a field of very] or pasture crop on. There are trees 
fine cotton, I noticed the other day] over the ground and I want a grass 
some stalks with yellow or brown-| that will grow in shade. If you 
spotted leaves that were all shed-| know of anything that will grow 


ding off and apparently dying, while 
the roots and body seemed free from 
insects —and in a healthy condition. 


The land was rich and _ productive, 
bringing cotton from 3 to 5 feet 
high. Can you tell me what the 
trouble is? : 
E. S. WORMAN. 
Chowan Co., N. C. 


We cannot tell. Send a diseased 
stalk to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and experts will examine it and 
give an opinion. Possibly it is cot- 
ton wilt. 





Crimson Clover and Oats. 


Messrs. Editors: I have 8 acres 
of land (wheat stubble) turned the 
middle of August which I want to 
seed to oats. Would it be all right 
to sow crimson clover seed with oats 
to be followed with peas next sum- 
mer? JOHN A. ROWLAND. 
Stanly Co., N. C. 


Crimson clover with oats is an 
experiment worth trying. We have 
had no actual experience in sowing 
oats and crimson clover’ together, 
but have heard the plan recommend- 
ed. If they succeed and the oats are 
cut at the proper time to make oat 
hay the product will be a richer hay 
than if it were all oats. Oats and 
vetch make a fine hay also; but in 
sowing either crimson clover’ or 
vetch the land needs to contain the 
necessary bacteria for those plants, 
or they will not succeed. 

It will be worth your while to try 
both these plants with oats. Sow one 
bushel oats and 8 pounds crimson 
clover per acre. Sow the oats first 
and then the crimson clover, as the 
clover should not be covered deep. 

For vetch and oats, sow 20 pounds 
vetch and one bushel of oats per 
acre. In this instance sow the vetch 
first as the vetch seed will stand 
deeper covering than the oats. 

See last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er, the report of the Farmers’ Cun- 
vention, and other articles on oat 
culture which will be of value to you. 





Saving Peanut Vines for Hay. 
Messrs. Editors: Will you please 
advise me how or what way to 
Save peanut tups for hay? My pea- 
nut vines are very heavy and would 


make lots of forage if I can save 
them without injuring my peas. 
J. M. BALL. 


Sampson Co., N. C. 


We have known people to cut the 


Timely Farm Questions Answered by 
Mr. Parker. 


get a good quantity of very fine hay, 






‘rank, with a mowing machine and 


profitably you will do me a favor by 
letting me know what it is and when 
and how to plant. 
J. M. TOMBERLIN. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 

We are unable to advise Mr. Tom- 
berlin as to which of his grasses will 
answer his purpose best. If any of 
our readers can advise him, we wili 
be glad to hear from them. 


Referred to Our Readers. 


Messrs. Editors: I have received 
a great amount of helpful informa- 
tion from The Progressive Farmer, 
and this explains my coming to you 
for yet more. 
1. What is the best way to terrace 
or dike hilly land, so I can run 
straight rows if I want to? 
2. What is the best way to drain 
wet land on a cheap plan? 
3. What is the best plan for con- 
structing what some eall_ blind 
ditches. : 
4. I have a poor,hilly,washed-away 
piece of land that I have got to live 
on and improve and make a support 
for myself, wife and small children. 
It has on it a big pile of sawdust and 
almost any kind of poor dirt, gravel, 
and rocks. How can I, a one-horse 
farmer, best manage to farm on this 
land? 

I have attended poor land and only 
received half of what I made and then 
saved enough to make payments on 
my home. Advice on how to farm 
on a one-horse farm in the most suc- 
cessful manner would be a great help 
and blessing to most of the farmers 
in this country and more especially 
to the class of tenants who farm on 
shares and have an ambition to own 
their own homes. Cc. &. tC. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





Note From Mississippi. 


right spirit. 
dious brick 


form to the methods 


that of the Farmers’ Union. 
somewhat improved by the 


yet can be safely made. 


subject to so many disasters til 


nothing but mere speculations. 





tops of their peanuts when very 





J. L. COLLINS. 


Messrs. Editors: Our F. E. C. 
Union of this county is showing the 


Our large and commo- 
yarehouse (100x120) is 
going rapidly up, and by October Ist 
we'll be ready to carry out and con- 
proposed by 
the Southern Cotton Association and 


The condition of the cotton crop 
recent 
rains, though no correct estimate as 
’Tis a crop 


housed and ginned that estimates are 


TO THE RURAL CARRIERS. 
Secretary Ballard Sends a Message 
Urging Immediate Forwarding of 
Necessary Dues. 


t 
t 


Messrs. Editors: At our last State 
Convention in July the report of the 
Secretary of the Association showed 
a deficiency of $86.64. After due 
consideration, the Convention levied 
an assessment of 25 cents per mem- 


€ 
I 
t 


I wish to inform all 
members of the Association that it 
is very necessary that this assess- 
ment, though small, will, when turn- 


collect at once. 


will find his request for stamps 


hat The Progressive Farmer “cover 
he field.” FE. J. L00T ie 
90 Broadway, New York City f 

[Mr. Root, upon 


a closer 


reading, 


: 4 : print- 
das written in the articl His cor 
‘espondents who overlooked jit may 
ve reminded by this item. Editors. ] 

The peanut growers of sertic 


County will meet to-day in Windsor 


ber of the Association. I have noti-| Speeches will be made by Meggye 
fied all secretaries of county or dis-| Lankford, of Norfolk: Holland, je 
trict organization of said assess-| Franklin, and Stephenson, of Pen- 
ment, requesting them to proceed to} dleton, It is court week.  RKyepy 


grower in anyway connected with the 


5 


Union is urged to be present, as some 
interesting matters will come up, 





ed in to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, place the Association om a 
sound financial basis. 


I also wish to call attention to the 
fact that all dues and assessments, 
State or National, for 1907, should 
be turned into this office by the first 
of October, in time .to report to the 
National Convention which meets in 
October, and we should be able to 
settle with the national secretary by 


that time. The sooner you send in 
your part, the easier it will be to 
square up our accounts. 


J. M. BALLARD, 
Sec’y N. C. R. L. C. A. 
Newton, N. C. 
President Peterson and = Lecturer 
Cates Speak. 
Messrs. Editors: It is estimated 


that at least 1,500 people heard Mr. 
H. M. Cates, the State Lecturer of 
the Alliance, at Beulah, in Johnston 
County, on the 29th of August. This 
place is in a great grove of oak and 
hickory trees where four roads cen- 
ter, leading hither through a fine 
farming county. The occasion was a 
big educational and_ agricultural 
rally for this section of the county. 
A choir of good singers on the plat- 
form rendered some touching sacred 
songs. 
The State lecturer was introduced 
by Mr. Hales, and spoke for more 
than an hour. His speech was a 
strong address on agriculture and 
kindred subjects. There is but one 
Cates; he goes straight to the hearts 
and reason of his hearers, his argu- 
ment, his wit, and his humor and 
anecdotes show him to be the right 
man in the right place. 
After the big barbecue dinner the 
crowd gathered about the stand 
again, where the writer was intro- 
duced by Mr. Cates. My theme was 
the agricultural, educational, and in- 
dustrial progress of the State, and, 
as the old lady said about the prayer- 


« 


meeting in which she and Bro. C. 
did the talking, the people seemed 
to enjoy it, for an hour and ten 
minutes. 

After a motion by Brother Cates 
to continue these annual gatherings 
at old Beulah, the meeting § ad- 
journed. J. E. PETERSON, 
President North Carolina Farmers’ 


Alliance. 
roldsboro, N. C. 


Send Stamp With Your Inquiry. 


Messrs. Editors: Anticipating that 
quite a number of inquiries would 
come to me as a result of your pub- 
lishing my letter on ‘‘roots and plants 


« 


> 


for medical use,’’ I requested that 
the writers should enclose a stam) 
for reply. But this was not inserted 


in my article, and Iam swamped with 
postal cards and letters, only two cf 
which contained stamps. I have re- 
plied to some of these, but if others 
do not hear it will be because [I must 
draw the line. This trouble arises 
from the omission of my postage re- 
quest. Inquiries have come from 
Michigan and from all parts of Norih 
Carolina, and the tide will probably 
come still higher. I am convinced 


] 


—— 









MILK CANS ROB 
You 


Look {through a microscope at milk 
set to cream in pans or cans and you'll 
see how they rob you. You'll see the 
caseine—the cheese part—forming a 
spidery web all through the milk, 
You'll see this web growing thicker 
and thicker until it forms solid curd, 
How can you expect all the cream _to 

is 












rise through that? It can’t. Th 










Ss aa ho tags 5 eit Yi 
caseine web catches a third to halfthe 
cream, You stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
haven’t enough skimming force to 
take out all the cream. But, just the 
minute you commence using Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator, you 
stop that loss. | 
Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separators have 10,000 times more 
skimming force than pans or cans, 
and twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream —zet it 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 
best condition for making Gilt Edge 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 


tain to greatly increase your dairy 
profits, so write at once for catalog 
1-283 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ik 



























Berkshire Pigs 


From the best large English and importé 
bloods, sires and dams—all registered. 


Oak Ridge Farm, -- Chapel Hill, ¥.¢ 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 

Solid black, very prolific. Bro0 
Sows, Gilts and Pigs ready to ship. 
WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tes: 


ee 


Farmers’ Exchangé 














RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, es? 
figure or initial counting as a separate we 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted - 
amounts less than $1. More than twél 
thousand families reached each week. 
Pho: 
ekit 
For 








—One new Duplex 
all new, for! 


FOR EXCHANGE 
nograph and aixty Records, al 
Ducks or best offer. Write first. 


ter, South Mills, N. C. ee 


in but, 





BUR CLOVER SEED FOR SA LE, 
at $125 per bushel. Bb. W. Kilgore, 
Chemist, Raleigh, N. C. 


FOR SALE-—11-horse portable Frick ¢ 


in geod condition. A bargain to 4 
buyer. Smith & Thomas, Milton, 
F 





ngibt 
quic 
N. ¢ 


SS 


LIME PHOSPHATE 


> W 

For wheat, all small grain, lettuce ed 

berries, fruit trevs, use Keith's G oun ‘on tht 

phate Lime. It sweetens and acts mpes ‘ 
soil as the switch does to the lazy horse. 





t 


brings ont tue best. Priceslow. 
— kK. F. KEI‘ H COn (. 
Wilmington, * 
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Sowing and Pasturing the Orchard. | 


Messrs. Editors: I don’t think that 
Crawford can pasture, cut hay from, 
and get a crop of apples off his 
young orchard and maintain the 
erowth of the trees at the same time. 
1 the seeding of the land to 


I suggest 


rye, orchard grass, and clover; cut 
the erass at least twice a year, leav- 
ing all on the land. The first cut- 
ting ought to be done when the or- 
chard grass seeds are ripe; second 
cutting when the clover seeds are 
ripe, and not later than the fourth 
vear turn the second crop under and 


at the proper time seed to rye again. 


In this way a permanent pasture 
may be very near maintained for 
very light stock. 

In sowing grasses on an orchard 
I sow as much clover seed as a 
were not going to sow any orchard 
grass seed at all. At the time of 
the second sowing of rye but few 


srass seed need be sown, if any at 
all. Never oats in an orchard. 
EK. J. FAULKNER. 
McDowell Co., W. Va. 


SOW 


Preparing Weed-Grown Lands for 


Corn. 

Messrs. Editors: I have noticed 
what Messrs. Marshburn and Parker 
say about ridding land of weeds 
when preparing it for corn. If you 


will allow me, I will give my plan. 
I have a Handcock dise plow. This 


is something, by the way, which 
ought to be on every two or three- 
horse farm. It will plow or turn 
under any growth of weeds or vines 
I ever saw. 

[ can plow any width or depth, 
from one inch to ten deep, from one 
inch to twelve wide. It can be 


changed in a minute to any depth by 
raising or lowering a lever. And I 
can ride and enjoy myself while I 
am plowing in these weeds, or peas 
and corn stalks, I don’t care how 
rank they are, they will be cut up 
and turned under. 

What weeds I turn under in Sep- 
tember I would sow in oats, 
cloyer or grass seeds not later than 
the middle of October. Plow in all 
the weeds first and then the corn 
stalks, peavines and grass, and let 
it lie until time to plant corn. If 
the land is of a stiff and hard na- 
ture it will have to be plowed again, 
but if not, all you will have to do is 
cut it with a dise harrow, then a 
smoothing harrow, then plant the 
corn. | had rather not re-plow if I can 


rye, 


do without it, as the weeds, stalks, 
or peavines would be all decayed 
and I would not want to throw them 
out on top to be washed away. 

I think the Handeock dise plow 


I want 
take two 


is the plow of all plows If 
to plow shallow I ean 
horses and do it with all ease, and 
if | want to plow in new land that 
has never had a plow in it, I take 
three horses, and I have never seen 
anything equal to it. 

If Mr. Marshburn 
of these plows, T 


would like one 
know a man who 
bought one last spring. After using 


it one day, he moved to Norfolk, 

and will now sell it at a good dis- 

count W. H. WILSON. 
Norfolk Co., Va. 


A Hand Primary That Grows Bigger. 

Messrs. Editors: When I call on 
My crowd to hold up hands if they 
read The Progressive Farmer, it does 
Ie good to 


see how many more go 

up than was the case last year. At 

ton, on my first round last 

year, there were very few hands up 

at the call, but last week when I 

called for hands, they shot up all 
Over the room. 

C. C. MOORE. 





Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


SEPTEMBER OATS DO BEST. 


Prof. Gulley Gives Some Interesting 


Experiences With Fall Sowings, 
With Spring Oats, and the Open 
Furrow Method. 


Messrs. Editors: I read with in- 
terest the articles in the last number 
of your paper on growing oats. l 
have never been a large grower of 
oats or any other crop, but I have 
watched other people’s efforts, and 
experimented in a small way myself 
for several years. When I was a boy 
on the farm people began plowing 
in oats about the last of August or 
first of September. They never failed 
to get a stand, and the winter did 
not injure them. A few years since, 
in the same field on the same side 
of a hill, I sowed three small lots of 
about two acres each in oats, sowing 
them about the first days of Septem- 
ber, October, and November, re- 
spectively. The ones sowed in Sep- 
tember stood the winter all right, 


had a fine-sand and made a good 
crop. Those sowed on October Ist, 
about half were killed, and those 


sowed November list were practically 


all killed. The same variety was 
used on each lot. 

I had another experience’ that 
same year. In the previous spring 


I had sowed some white spring oats. 
After the oats were harvested I plow- 
ed the land for the purpose of plant- 


ing it in corn, but excessive rains 
for two or. three weeks made its 
cultivation undesirable. The oats 


came up in July or first of August 
and were ten or twelve inches high 
before frost, but had not begun to 
head out. I expected the first frost 
to kill them. We had the coldest 
winter we have had in twenty years, 
but to my great surprise these spring 
oats lived on through the severe 
weather and made a fine crop in the 
spring. Of course, if they are too 
far advanced, ready to head, frost 
will kill them. I had a beautiful lot 
some years ago about first of April 
just beginning to head. We had a 
considerable frost, and in two days 
I could have lighted a match and 
burned the whole field as dry straw. 

If you wish to make oats, now is 
the time to sow them. Poor land 
will make some, fertile land will 
make more, but either is better than 
buying hay. 

Now as to open furrow methods I 
know nothing, but the idea is not 
entirely new. Several years since 
an old farmer near me told me that 
if I would use two plows, one small 
and one large and run the furrows 
east and west, I would leave my land 
in small ridges and my oats would 
never kill out. I prefer to plow the 
land as thoroughly as I can and use 


a grain drill to put them in, or if 
the drill is not available I use the 
harrow to cover the oats. In any 
case I want the ground left as 


smooth as possible so I may harvest 
them more easily. 

Reapers and binders are not avail- 
able with most small farmers in this 
section, because they do not have the 
machines nor the teams to pull them, 





nor lands smooth enough for their 
successful operation. But if they 
will smooth the surface thoroughly 
and use an ordinary mower and rake 
them like any other hay they can be 
harvested easily. Another advant- 
age arises from the fact that if the 
rain comes and wets them, if left 
alone, they will dry shortly when the 
sun shines. N. Y. GULLEY. 
Wake Forest College, N. C. 


From the Philippine Islands. 


Messrs. Editors: Having read your 
advertisement in the June World’s 
Work, I take the liberty to request 
you to send me a sample copy of 
your paper. 

I am interested in the South and 
am on the lookout for chances to 
buy a good truck or general farm. 

R. H. WARDALL. 

Sorsogon, Sorsogon Prov., Philip- 

pine Islands. 


This spirit of doing things better 
than any one ever did is in the very 
air to-day. It is working wonders, 
too. When we all breathe it in, this 
old world of ours will indeed blos- 
som like the rose.—Edgar L. Vin- 
cent. 





8 Per Gent Preferred Stock 


One of our active corporations has de- 
cided to ~y 8 per cent on a small issue of 
preferred stock to run ten years. The 
com pany pays the taxes, and cannot have 
more than one-third of itsstock preferred. 
These conditions, together with the excel- 
lent management make this an attractive 
investment. Will be pleased to furnish 
full details. We also have some very de- 
sirable common stock for sale. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Capital and Surplus $335,000.00 


E. P. WHARTON, President} 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel 
R. C. HOOD, Asst. Manager 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING 


THE MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO.., 











RALEIGH, N. C., 


Has recently enlarged its plant, and to those 
who hare been inquiring as to its facilities, 
we would say that two or three additional 
weekly or monthly papers can be published 
by this company. hey print The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Biblical Recorder, Raleigh 
(hristian Advocate, The Merchants Journal, 
etc.—seven in all—in addition to doing a nice 
business in printed stationery of all kinds. 

If you are thinking of starting a paper, or 
if you are not satisfied with your present 
arrangement, write to thom. They will also 
be glad to make youa bid on beer your 
business or social stationery. Their work is 
guaranteed. 








Cole 


Oat Sower and Guano Distributor, $8.50 





Many of the biggest and best farmers use and endorse this Oat 
It pays them and it will pay you. 
of the foremost farmers in North Carolina: 


Sower. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING Co,, Charlotte, N. C.: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of recent date as to how I am pleased with 
your Oat Drill, bought of your agents W. L. London & Son last fall, would say I 
I have been trying to raise oats on our sandpills 
for the last thirty }ears by sowing the old way (broadcast), also with one of the 
Western Drills, and have made failure after failure until I bad almost quit trying 
But seeing so much said in praise of your drill I concluded 
I have just thrashed mv oats and got eighty-three bushels, 


am more than pleased with it. 


to raise any oats at all. 
to try one last fall. 


weighing 36 lbs. to the busvel, off of one and one-half acres 
farmers cannot raise all the oats thsy want by using your Drill, sowing in the open 
Yours truly, 


furrow. 


Consider these points: 


and durable, only $8 50. 





The Sower drills the oats and fertilizes 
them at the same trip; it insures oats against winter killing; it is safe 
to sow oats any time in the fall or winter with the Open Fur- 
row Sower; you can sow oats in cotton or corn without damage to the 
crops; oats will stand dry spring better and will yield more peracre. 
The machine is a fine Guano Distributor for all purposes. 
If your merchant does not have them send 
us your order and will ship Freight Prepaid, $8.50 
Send your order or write for further information at once to 


The Cole Mfg. Co., - - Charlotte, N. C. 



















Read this letter from one 


RIGGSBEE, N. C., July 26, 1907. 


1 see no reason why 
E. M. FEARRINGTON. 


It is cheap 











“LITTLE SAMSON” 
Automatic Engine 


on application, 


This cut shows our 6 and 7-h.p. 
‘**Little Samson” Vertical, Au- 
tomatic: Engine for running 
threshers, peanut pickers, cut- 
ting feed, sawing wood, etc. 
Larger sizes also furnished. 





price is within reach of all. 


Chase Saw Mills, 


STRATTON & BRAGG CoO. 


General Agents, Petersburg, Virginia 


HEEBNER’S LITTLE GIANT AND PENNSYLVA 

PEANUT PICKERS AND WHEAT THRESHER 
They are built in first class manner, and are strongand durable The 
We guarantee them to do the work satis- 
factorily. We will mall catalogue and testimonials, and quote prices 


Locomotive, Portable and 
Stationary Boilers. 


NIA 
s 


‘rie Engine Works Side and 
Center Crank Engines, Union Iron Works 





Prices and Catalogue on Application 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[Thursday, 








NEW FALL DRESS GOODS 


Some years seem to rise preeminently above others in the beauty and style 


of the Dress Goods shown. 


The fall of 1907 is one of these seasons, and the 


fabrics we've been getting in for the past two weeks has never been equaled 


in value at the prices. 


Write us for samples, Stating atout what price you wish to pay, and the 


Co.ers you have in mind. 
We'll 


be glad to advise with you in any way. 
Botany Suttings, Chiffons, Pavamas, Vigereaux 


Panamas. Plaid Suit- 


ings, Worsted Suitings, Herringbone Suitings. 'mported Suitings, and 


Imported Broadcloths are among the latest arrivals, allin 


shaces. 


the wanted 


MILLER & RHOADS 


RICHMOND, “i . 


VIRGINIA. 





Housewives of 


the Carolinas! 


WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 


BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








WILLIAM TBLL FLUUH 








made from the best Ohio 

It will make the 
hot 
and 
had 


sale 


wheat. 
finest, most delicious 
biscuits, elegant cakes 
finest pastry you ever 
For 


Ask for it. 


in your home. 
everywhere. 


MADE BY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 








THE MEN WHO KNO 


THE SUPERIOR .. 
QUALITIES OF \ 


FISH BRAND Ns 
SLICKERS, SUITS /- 
ANDHATS 4 


are the men who have 
put them to the hard- 
est tests in the rough- 
est weather. 

Get the original 
Towers Fish Brand 
made since 1836 
CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 


AJ TOWER CO. BOSTON, USA 
TOWER CANADIAN CO MiITED. TORONTO. CAN 








Ironing Made Easy 


‘ on 
‘FOR $2 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Ironer 
For further particulars write 
L. Medlin, State Agt., Monroe, N.C. 
We want agents in every county. If 
you want to make easy money—it sells 
itself. Enclose 2c stamped self-addressed 


envelope tor full instructions, for werk, 
etc. 























When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition 
Rooms 60c, to $1.00 per night, 





For Sale! 
Two Valuable Farms 


Situated in Cumberland County, on the Cape 
Fear River, six and ten miles south of Fay- 
etteville. First contains 250 acres, well adapt- 
ed to all crops, but superior for trucking and 
fruit growing. Six-horse crop cleared, and 
the wood land weil timbered. Second con- 
tains 250 acres of fine farming land. Four- 
horse crop cleared, rest well timbered. Fail 
ing health the cause of sale. 
For particulars, address 


J. A. GAINEY, 
Sherwood, N. C. 


Bell Hay Curing Ra: 





“¢ 


J 


(Patented October 15, 1906.) 


‘ONTHYOLS HOA AAG'IOA 














Solves the problem of curing pea vine, 
alfalfa or other hay, almost regardless of 
weather conditions, as the racks give interior 
ventilation, and keep hay from touching 
ground, thereby causing it to cure out nicely 
wren other methods fail. On? handling 
completes the work, and the hay is safe 
For prices and circular giving full particulars 
address 


He. &. BELL, 
BURKEVILLE, VA. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 








All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” 


of The P: 


vogressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








care 


The Old Fishin’ Hole, 


*Mid scenes of the long vanished past I remember 
A few that stand out on the cycles of time, 
And one I enchain to a golden September— 


A page from the book 


of youth’s hallowed clime; 


I see the old creek that ran down through the wildwood 
And two little chaps with a bait can and pole; 


Aye, 


back like a dream from the regions of childhood 


Comes clear as a crystal the old fishin’ hole. 


How sported the minnows, their silver scales gleaming, 
How eager we watched on the bank of the brook, 
A nibble, a jerk, I am sure I’m not dreaming, 


And Billy cries out: 
Thus deep 


“There’s a fish on the hook!”’ 
in the years with their mystical gloaming 


I seek even now for sweet memory’s goal, 
And often in visions I find myself roaming 
A bareheaded boy to the 9old fishin’ hole. 


The brooklet has changed for it wanders no longer 
Beneath the old trees of that bright long ago, 
Yet, though it has vanished, affection grows stronger, 


For a man 


is a boy in his feelings, you know; 


And Billy and I when the day’s toil is over 
And the past ripples back from life’s uttermost pole, 
In memory sweet wander down through the clover 
To the grass-covered banks of the old fishin’ hole. 


Two barefooted urchins, we recked not the hours, 
The days were too short by the lazy old brook; 
We fished, never counting the eager wild flow’rs 


That 


I see the pinhook 


lifted their heads for just one merry look; 
To-day, with the years that have vanished behind 
and the bent alder pole, 


mie, 


And Billy comes over the fields to remind me 
Of the halcyon times at the old fishin’ hole. 


To the Schoo 


Aunt Mary Has a Heart to Heart Talk With the Boys and Girls 
to School Now. 


are Starting 


School has begun with most of us} at 


in real earnest, and I want to im- 
press upon every boy and girl who 
reads this page the necessity for at- 
tending school every day—not only 
every day, but punctually every day. 
Be in the school yard before the last 
bell. The habit of punctuality 
formed at school will be a valuable 
asset to you in after life. The per- 
son who is always late not only loses 
a great deal himself, but causes loss 
to many other’ people. The child 
who attends school irregularly and 
unpunctually holds his entire class 
back. So, a _ punctual, steady at- 
tendance is of twofold necessity——for 
one’s self and for one’s schoolmates. 
& 

Then, too, the teacher can never 
fully show her capabilities, if she be 
surrounded by irregularity in atten- 
dance; you are not giving her a fair, 
square deal at all. Do not stand 
aloof from your’ teacher. She is 
there to love you as well as to in- 
struct you, and she will meet you 
more than half way if you will but 
allow her. Make a confidant of her, 
tell her of your pleasures and per- 
plexities, of your desires and ambi- 
tions, and she will be able to help 
you over many a tangled road. 

* * * 

A great many people of to-day ad- 
vocate no study of school-books at 
home, saying that all study of text- 
books should be within the walls of 
the school-house. With this opin- 
ion I heartily disagree. The child 
who brings some of his text-books 
home to study is the child who is 
getting the benefit of two teachers 
instead of one—the mother or father 





—T. C. Harbaugh, in Rural Home. 


1 Children. 
: Who 


teacher at the 
over the list of 


home, and the 
school-house. Run 
your school mates. Who stand first 
in their classes, who are the most 
interested in all the fun that 
ing around, who are the ones chosen 
for the little "honors of school life? 
I’ll venture to say they are not those 
whose books are locked up with the 
bolting of the  school-house door. 
One of he sweetest recollections of 
my childhood is that of the nightly 
gathering around a large table in 
ihe sitting-room, father, mother and 
children. The children with an ar- 
ray of books, and father and mother 
ready at the slightest suggestion t0 
help any one of us. And_ great 
pride in learning, great desire for 
knowledge, were incuicated around 
that evening lamp. 
& 

“Sincere” is with us again this 
week. Her good, strong letters are 
always enjoyed. We have another 
dear old Confederate writing to U5, 
‘Nemo,’ and his’ sentiments are 
thoughtful ones. ‘‘Betsy of Rowan 
gives excellent advice, which advice 
I am sure she heeds as well as gives. 
AUNT MARY. 


is g0- 


Forming a Taste for the Pure and 
Good, 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom js she4; 

Or like the s« owflake in the river, 

A moment whi e, the melts forever. 
Burns. 

making 4a 

I was 

ten- 


espe- 


Dear Aunt Mary: In 
study of the works of Burns, 
much impressed by the glow of 
derness, the pure humor, and : 
cially by the warmth and passion of 
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his verse. 
express the young 
than those of 
“Of a’ the airts the wind can blow’’? 


lovers’ 


It is such a pity that while there are 
beautiful 
vems of thought in the world as the 
Whittier 
novels of 
that our 
young people should read dime nov- 


such treasure houses of 


poems of Burns and Poe, 
and Longfellow, the 
George Eliot and Dickens, 
detective stories. 


els and worthless 


After loving and being beloved one’s | 1 
Jane Eyre, John Hali- 


self, to read 
fax, or David Copperfield, and enter- 
ing into the spirit of the characters, 
is the next best thing. 

I wish everywhere 
free libraries, but 


there were 


eood 


always a way. If a taste for the 
pure and the beautiful is implanted 
within the mind of the young child 
and cultivated until it becomes a 
second nature, that child will never 
be satisfied with the gross or crude. 
The taste for trashy books is usually 
acquired very young, for after one 
has learned the beauty of pure 
thought fitly expressed, it is impos- 
sible to like to read inferior books. 

So it rests with the parents as to 
what literary tastes the young peo- 
ple have. So with the liquor ques- 
tion, and with almost every other 
question of any moment. If we 
teach our boys from the cradle that 
whiskey is a medicine and should be 
used by the doctor’s’ prescription 


just as morphine or strychnine, and | 


practice what we preach, we would 


have no need of prohibition. Teach 
our girls that coco-cola and many 


other soft drinks are useless, if not 
injurious indulgences, and that if 
they expect their sweethearts to be 
temperate to set the examples for 
them by total abstinence. Let me 
urge upon you, young men and 
young women, boys and girls purity, 


purity in thought and word and 
deed. ‘“‘Keep your body a pure and 


living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God.” SINCERE. 
Clarke Co., Ga. 


Starting the Child Right 





Dear Aunt Mary: I felt somewhat 
moved to write you when Harrow re- 
plied to Jim Dorman, for I feel that 
Jim was right. I am for compul- 
education and punctual atten- 
danee on Sabbath school. Yet after 
all is said for church and schcol, at 
the mother’s knee is the place to 
start the young on the right road. 
The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world, is still true. 

I was thinking sometime back of 
asking about Aunt Jennie, when in 
a July number I saw a letter from 
her. It was like meeting a friend. 

{ have been reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer twenty years. 


sory 


NEMO. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





The Good That Girls Can Do. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The world needs 
more women who realize their great 
influence and will use it in the right 
Way. Woman has gentleness of man- 
ner, a tender loving heart, and win- 
speech—so winsome that it 
may even win some over to the wronz 
side. I am sure if every girl could 
think three minutes a day of 
an influence she has, and then use 
it wisely, it would be only a short 
time before we would have a genera- 
tion of perfect ladies. 

Girls, we must do our duty not 
only for the sake of the young men 
we may influence, but for the young- 
er girls as well, who are apt to walk 
in our foot-steps. Unless the younger 
girls are properly trained they may 
come along and undo much good 
that has been accomplished by those 
who have gone before them. 

Let us think seriously on these 
things, and aim to form such charac- | 

| 


some 


What words could better 
thought 
the poem beginning 


if one has| 
the will to read good books there is} 


what | 


ters as will be of real service in the 
world, remembering that character 
is what we are, while reputation is 
what people think we are. 

. BETSY. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 





TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME-MAKING FOR OUR COUN- 
TRY BOYS AND GIRLS. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


per cent of the revenues of the 
Government, and is based upon an 
appropriation to the various States 
and cities of 10 cents per capita of 
the inhabitants thereof provided that 
;a like sum is raised by them. This 
means practically appropriating for 
the industrial education of each pupil 
of school age 30 cents per annum, or 
for each pupil actually in school 60 
cents per annum. 

The bill provides that the money 
allotted to each State shall be equita- 
bly divide between the city people 
and the country people. Each city 
will receive 10 cents per capita on its 
population at the last National or 
State census. The money thus allot- 
ted to the respective States and not 
apportioned to city high schools will 
be available for use toward the main- 
tenance of one agricultural high 
school in each rural Congressional 
| District, or its equivalent. Thus, my 
'own State of Minnesota, with a popu- 
|lation of about 2,000,000, half of 
| whom are in cities, will receive $200,- 
000 annually, $100,000 to be appor- 
tioned to the respective cities accord- 
ing to their population and $100,000 
to be used in eight or ten agricultural 
high schools distributed throughout 
the State. Under this bill thousands 
would be provided with industrial 
and agricultural education where 
now hundreds receive this kind of 
instruction in the one or two schools 
of each class now in operation. 


Turning the Tide Back to the Farm. 


The farmers of America have rap- 
idly changed from an indifferent at- 
titude toward so-called “‘book farm- 
ing’”’ to a high appreciation of and a 
profound respect for agricultural sci- 
ence and institutions devoted to im- 
proving agriculture. Education in 
mechanigs and home economics has 
likewise risen to a plane of high ap- 
preciation. It requires no prophet to 
predict that within ten years after 
the passage of a law as outlined in 
this bill the entire point of view re- 
cently held by the farmers of this 
country toward agricultural schools 
and by the practical men of affairs 
toward city high school education 
will have been changed. 

The feverish desire to leave the 
land and go to the city will have been 
removed. Farms as places of busi-~- 
ness and farm homes as places to de- 
velop splendid families will be appre- 
ciated at their true American value. 
With the great Federal Department 
of Agriculture, with fifty State agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, with two or three hundred ag- 
ricultural high schools and branch 
experiment stations, and with tens of 
thousands of improved consolidated 
rural schools, and with other educa- 
tional machinery as college-extension 
work, and with highly developed ag- 
ricultural literature, and with a like 
equipment for education in city in- 
dustries, the American people will be 
so informed and inspired in indus- 
trial affairs and home-making that 
we shall have a new America. , 











lessly got into debt; he signed papers 
without reading them, because urged 
by a relative; he bought things he 
didn’t need before debts were paid: 
his farming methods were slack and 
out of date. No wonder he failed. 
Yet he was an honest, hard-working 
man, and deserved a better fate.— 
American Cultivator. 





meee thousands of farmers 
are waking up to the fact that 
there’s money in saving waste. 

Don’t throw away any under- 
sized or overripe fruits or veget- 


ables, windfalls or culls. 
THEM! 

Put in a little canning plant of 
your own. 

Put up fruits and vegetables for 
your own market, for the city 
market, for your neighbors and 
for stores in adjacent towns. 

You can sell at high prices— 
work is easy—machine simple— 
costs little—put up in no time—a 
child can run it. 

We supply everything you need 
—cans, labels, crates and adver- 
tising matter with your name 
printed on it. 

Save the waste and turn it into 
wealth. We tell you how to sell 
the goods. 

Booklets giving complete expla- 
nation of our proposition by re- 


turn mail, free. Write quick. 
THE MODERN CANNER & HEATING CO. 
47-4 Pittsburg St. Bridgeport, Ala. 


CAN 





Don’t You Know 
that Craddock-Terry Co.’s 


Long Wear Shoes 


wear longer than other shoes at the 
same price ? If not, try a pair of these 
celebrated shoes and be convinced. 


— - 


Wo>d’s Gra-s and Clover Seeds 
Best qualities obtainable. 


Alsike Clover 


is inereasing in popularity every- 
where. It stands both the cold 
of winter and hot, dry weather 
in summer better than Red 
Clover, is surer of getting a 
stand, and lasts for several 
‘years from the one seeding. 


Write for Wood's Descriptive 
Catalogue giving our customers 
experience with Alsike and other 
Grasses and Clovers. 

You rest and improve your 
land, and rest yourself, by put- 
ting fields down in permanent 
clovers and grasses. 

Catalogue mailed free. 
quoted on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

































Prices 





li so ger »-thi 

Do You Burn Kerosene ? cre “fen Win a 

“Bing Glass Cone 
Lamp Burner.”” The 
GLASS Top does it. 
They are great—fit 
common lam ps, 
Send your dealer’s 
name to day and 25c 
for aBing, Size No. 
lor2, postpaid. Bing 
Burner Co., Dept. 50, 


—— 





hLDA at ervicde % 
Vat hyugihele > 


Pianos 


are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 
is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home on trial 
and take your old instrument in ex- 
change. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Fiano Mfg. Co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for handling 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotton should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which lowers the price of 
it. 

It should be put upin neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to operate. 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
|Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 

Write right now. 

LIDDELL CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Some good fox hounds for sale. Trained 


and untrained. 
ROSS BROWN, 
R. F. D. 3. Talladega, Ala. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





circular and pri 





Saves time, fuel and labor. 
stove or furnace. 
out under trees. 





The T. G. Wilson Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 


Patented April 25, 1899. 


Needs neither cook 
Can be used within doors or 
A postal card will bring you 
ce-list. Address 


The Willison Canmner Company, 
COCHRAN, GA. 












ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


CLARENCE HH. POE, - - 
W. F. MARSHALL, - 
B. W. KILGORE, \ 
TAIT BUTLER, J 
Cc. F. KOONCE, Trav’l’g Agt. 








Editor and Manager. 
Associate Editor. 


Agricultural Editors. 


-Treas 








‘‘What’s Gfe News?’’ 











CROSSING THE ATLANTIC, 


Can't There’s another race on hand. 


When you ask what’s the news of the week in your 
that 


help it. 


off-hand, light-hearted way, the first thing 


comes to mind is the race they are having across 
the sea. They are just two dumb things a-racing 
over the waves; they are more than dumb, they 
are dead things; they don’t know anything, they 
can’t feel anything; they are going to be driven 
2,800 of a unfeel- 
ing One 


but they are dead dumb things, and the one that 


hard across miles wide, deep, 


waste of heavy seas. is going to win; 


loses will feel just like the one that wins. Yes. 
Ah, the gentle brotherhood of inanimate things, 
wherein there is no joy of one at another's cost! 
a 7 

But the things are big and wonderful. Cities 
they are, swimming the wide sea. They are peo- 
pled by more than 3,000 souls apiece. There are 
elevators to go up and down in, there are hangings 
and laces, there are heavy rich cushions and car- 
pets, and trimmings of burnished brass and sHver, 
hotels, spacious apartments, nursery, gymnasium, 
baths; luxuries that would make crude the glories 
of tall 


flame spurt outward into the air; wireless tidings 


ancient Antioch. From a tower jets of 
are exchanged with the world afar, and a daily 


newspaper is published and _ circulated aboard! 
Like jeweled cities floating by day, they are ablaze 
from 1,200 windows with 5,000 electric lights at 
Day 


with the power that 


night. and night their hearts are nigh to 


burst hurries them through 
the deep, each tossing aside 38,000 tons of water 
for every ship’s length as it plows the main. 
J 

The Lucania has made the trip across the At- 
lantic from Queenstown to New York in five days, 
7 hours, and twenty-three minutes, the fastest trip 
on the world’s record. The Lusitania is a big sis- 
ter of the first-named, both of the Cunard 
This new sister is the biggest all 


o'clock 


line. 
in the 
half-past 4 
they left Queenstown amid a tumult of screaming 


steamer 
seas. Saturday afternoon at 
salutes from all the gathered craft, and darted out 
on their ocean-wide race. The Lusitania plunging 
through the waves with the power of 68,000 horses 
of steam and iron and fire tugging madly in her 
heart, is expected to win the prize from her small- 
er and older sister. 
A J 

And to-day, Thursday, they are about 
in New York. Wonder all 
And what now is the quickest time ever 
Atlantic? 
a Jt 
THE IMMIGRATION PROB- 

LEM. 


due to 


arrive how it turned 


out? 


made in crossing the 
INVESTIGATING 


There is no backward step perceptible in the 


efforts to obtain suitable classes of immigration 


for Southern farms and factories. True there has 


been some opposition manifested by farmers’ or- 
ganizations against certain classes of immigration, 


but as often as we read about this we that 


some progress is made in another quarter toward 


see 


establishing a direct steamship line between some 
foreign ports and a Southern one. 
a representative of 


For instance, 


the Bureau of Manufactures 
that a 


established 


has just written from Austria permanent 


steamship line to be this coming 


winter between Trieste, Austria, and Charleston, 





SU. 


sion has been represented in Europe for two or 


The North Carolina Immigration Commis- 


three months by Secretary T. K. Bruner, who was 


to sail home last Saturday. He will make report 


of his investigations abroad with a view to secur- 
ing a class of immigration that will supply the 
needs in his State. 

A few days ago the United States Immigration 
of 


of 


Commission returned from an extended tour 


Kurope. There they investigated a number 


questions relating to immigration, such as the at- 


titude of foreign governments toward the emi- 


gration of their subjects, the attitude of the trans- 
the of 
undesirable immigrants into the United States, and 


portation companies toward introduction 
the prevention of criminal classes from coming to 
our shores. 

The 


vestigation 


members of this committee of foreign in- 
Wil- 
liams P. Dillingham, Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
Senator South 


Jersey; 


who have returned are Senator 


setts; of 


New 


Latimer, 
Howell, of 
Burnett, of Alabama, 
New York. views of Con- 
gressman Burnett, of Alabama, who is reported to 
have said: 


Carolina; Con- 


gressman Congressman 
and Congressman Bennett, 


of Significant are the 


I don’t think the South needs immigration—I 
mean of the kind she is getting in part at this 
time. We have the negro question in the South 
and we can’t afford to have a similar question at 
this time. We have seen immigration of the un- 
desirable sort which continues now, and I want 
to that lL am a restrictionist. I don’t believe 
in letting every kind of people come in here. I 
believe in an educational test. 

of 
import 


say 


course, there can be no general desire to 


vicious immigrants into the South, 
that 
of vicious immigration 


flowing into the South will cause some sur- 


and 


Congressman Burnett’s statement there is 


any considerable amount 
now 
prise to those of our readers who are not in the 
habit of regarding all immigration as undesirable. 
We believe it is a part of the duty of this Con- 
gressional Commission to visit also the sections of 
their own country which need foreign immigration 
and to inspect the character and work of the colo- 
When 
this inspection shall have been completed and a 
full report 


nies which have been already established. 


made to Congress, we may expect to 
have clearer ideas and a better understanding of 
this whole immigration problem. 
= 
RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 
Civic safety and good policy both dictate the ex- 


clusion of the dangerous classes from admission 


as immigrants. As the influx of new peoples in- 
creases in volume, this question of restriction will 
grow bigger and bigger, and it is well to start in 
time. Congressman Burnett believes in an edu- 
cational test. Others may suggest a property test. 
As a matter of fact, it may be expected that these 
tests will exclude some very good people and ad- 
mit bad Was it Josh Billings 
who gave a good piece of advice in this fashion: 


“To go fast, go slow’’? 


some very ones. 
It is good advice to follow 
in this nervous haste to get foreign immigration. 
Investigation is a good and wise step. 
helpful 


Good and 
good and 
helpful a thing to have that it will be worth inves- 
tigating in 


really immigration will be so 


advance and worth waiting for 
investigation can be made. 


es 
FARMERS’ UNION FIXES PRICES. 


until 
proper 


The Farmers’ National Union met in annual con- 
vention in Little Rock, Ark., last week adjourning 
Thursday night. The total membership of about 

300 delegates or 
from the South or 


1,500,000 was represented by 


more, most of these attending 
southwest. 


The absorbing topie was the fixing of minimum 


prices for crops, especially of cotton. Of tobacco 


but little was said, as the tobacco growers have not 


yet come into the Union in sufficient numbers to 


ye able to control the price of their product. 
The State 


Business Agents after a careful and 





long examination of the reports of correspondents 
from every cotton growing county, recommended 
15 cents as the minimum price for the present 
dis- 


crop, and the report was adopted without a 


senting vote. Following is their report: 

We, the committee appointed to fix the mini- 
mum price for cotton, report that the basis for 
middling shall be fifteen cents in September, with 
an added one-fourth of a cent for each month, be- 
ginning October first. 

This means that the price in October will be 
154c., November, 154c., December 15%c., and Janu- 
ary 16c., and that if the farmers by co-operation 
and by warehousing maintain this price they will 
$200,000,000 $250,000,000 the 
wealth of the South over and above the usual re- 


ceipts of the crop. 


add from to to 


The Committee on Marketing and Warehousing 
reported a plan to establish warehouses all over 
the Cotton Belt and sell direct to the spinners, and 
the Committee on Education, with more study and 
more knowledge as the keynote to its report, urged 
the teaching of agriculture in the public schools 
and greater educational advantages for the rurat 
communities. 

The minimum prices on grain were fixed as fol- 
No 2 wheat, $1; corn, $50c.; barley, 50c.; 
rye, $1; oats, 35c. 

Thursday just 
the 


lows: 


before adjournment the Union 
and fixed the 
price for this season at a minimum of $20 a ton. 


es 
COTTON FIFTEEN CENTS; SEED $20 A TON. 


took up matter of cottonseed 


The meeting of the Executive Committee of the 


Southern Cotton Association at Jackson, Miss., 


last week was not an idle one. There were a few 
changes in the rules of the organization, but the 
most significant action of the two days’ session 
was the fixing of the price of cotton and cotton- 
seed. 

A strong fight was made to fix the minimum at 
13 cents for cotton, but the higher rate of 15 cents 
prevailed here as at the Farmers’ Union in Little 
Rock. 

The price of cottonseed was fixed at $20 a ton 

--almost double the price of $12 prevailing last 
year at this time. 
With both of these powerful farmers’ organiza- 
of the 
present cotton crop will mean millions of dollars 
more of earnings in the pockets of Southern farm- 
ers. 


tions back of these prices, the marketing 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


With the 
September 


corn crop now practically made, the 
will affect 
than the making of this crop. 


weather the saving 

While here and 
there in The Progressive Farmer territory there is 
promise of splendid yields, yet the as a 


whole, even if all is saved, will not prove so large 


rather 


crop, 


or so satisfactory as was hoped, the recovery from 


the evil conditions of the unfavorable spring hav- 
ing been far from complete. 
Tobacco is going on the market 
than was to have been expected. 
ket of Wilson, N. C., handled nearly a million and 
a half pounds in August, the price averaging $8.82 


more rapidly 
The single mar- 


per hundred. 


The September handlings promise 
to be even 


larger. The weather throughout the 
Carolinas and Virginia has been generally favor- 
able to cutting and curing, so that in a few days 
more even the crops in Virginia, which are two or 
three weeks later than in the Carolinas, will be 
housed and cured. The better grades will now be 
seeking the markets, the color and texture both 
being reported as better than last year. While 
there is a reduced acreage, it does not seem that 
the present crop will be much smaller, if any, than 
in previous good years. 

Cotton is doing finely except in the dry districts 
of Texas. In Northern, Western, and Southern 
Texas rains have fallen, but the greater part of its 
cotton fields are suffering acutely and deteriorat- 
ing considerably. This much is to be taken into 
account about the crop as a whole: While doing 
well and opening rapidly, the cotton crop has not 
made up the time lost in the spring and is late 
everywhere. The size of the crop therefore will be 
largely determined by the date of the first general 
Killing frost. 
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WILLIAM BAXTER POE. 


Born, June 16, 1839, 
Died, Sept. 4, 1907. 
courage, un- 


He lived and died with unfaltering 
faith in 


sullied honor, and unwavering 


God and man, 
These are the words that summarize the story 
fa well-spent life. Because he was my father 
oO « 


is no reason for violating our well-known rule 
5 ay 
‘inst printing obituary notices, but because he 


agi 


was the type of many an unheralded hero, and be- 
use a word of suggestion may lead them and 

cause % 5! : ; 
see the larger meaning of their lives, 


others to 


these few paragraphs are written. 


Like most of the readers of The Progressive 
Ak : 


farmer. From his youth 
Modest 


from his lips 


Farmer, he was a small 
he ate no idle bread. 


in thought and 


up 
never heard a boast and 


week before his death, a good woman 


word, | 
yin- 
when a I 

ned the Confederate cross of honor on his coat 
saying, “I am proud to give this to a brave sol- 
dier,” he remoustrated good naturedly, declaring 
that he fought 
forgetting that if was as an early volunteer that 


no more than he was compelled to: 


he joined ihe army. But it was yet greater cour- 
age than that a soldier must have, that he display-" 
ie in times of trial in later life. It was the time 
of his greatest disappointment that yet seems to 
Ile was never rich, but 


me his greatest triumph. 


at the old homestead on which his father and 


father’s father and their slaves had worked, he 
lived in simple comfort until 1890 when an unfor- 
iunate business venture, coupled with an attack of 
fever all 
hard-earned savings and left him resourceless with 


at a critical period, swept away his 


a mortgaged home. I like to think that then, in- 
stead of murmuring, he turned to his old neigh- 
bors, rented a smaller place—and working under 
other men with as much dignity as he had had 
other men work for him—we struggled through 
the terrible years of five and six-cent cotton until 
we won back the homestead of his fathers free of 
debt. 


his merry blue eyes ready to laugh at all clean hu- 


Through it all he kept his splendid courage, 


mor, and even when after sixty years and more of 
robust health, a trying and painful disease gripped 
unceusingly, his cheerfulness was the 


him envy 


of many whom fortune favored. An humble Chris- 


tian, he lived a godly life without cant or show. 
Firm in his own convictions, but tolerant of other 
men’s views, his spirit happily combined the ele- 
ments of strength and gentleness. 

The heritage of such a character is worth more 
io a son than a golden fortune unworthily won— 
and for him who lives it, too, we know that such 
a life has its reward. In a brave man’s Heaven 
set apart for “him that overcometh,”’’ he found his 


place as Wednesday afternoon waned, for— 


that 
from his birth 


“E’en as he trod day to God, so walked he 


In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean 
mirth 
Who had done his work and held his peace and 


had no fear to die.’ 


There are thousands like him—thousands among 
the sturdy, God-fearing members of The Progres- 
sive Farmer Family—men and women who are 
real heroes but who would laugh away the title if 
it were given them, and whose children and friends 
too often fail to recognize the grandeur of their 


simple lives. The object of this sketch will have 
been attained if it lead to some fuller appreciation 
of these men and women and to some fuller appre- 
ciation of the fact so beautifully stated by Dean 


Farrar: 


“There is harder and higher heroism—to 
live well in the quiet routine of life; to fill a little 
Space God wills it; to go on cheerfully 
With a petty round of little duties, little occasions; 
lo accept unmurmuringly a low position; to smile 


yel 


because 





anish all alviulon, Te wiatae i 
in a single regard for our Saviour’s work. To do 
this for a lifetime is a greater effort, and he who 
does this is a greater hero than he who for one 
hour storms a breach, or for one day rushes un- 
daunted in the flaming front of shot and shell. His 
works will follow him. He may not be a hero to 
the world, but he is one of God’s heroes; and, 
though the builders of Nineveh and Babylon be 
forgotten and unknown, his memory shall live and 
blessed.”’ CO. as, Bs 


THE MINIMUM PRICK OF COTTON. 


With present conditions appearing to justify 
their action, the farmers’ organizations are fixing 
the minimum price of cotton at 15 cents. This 


the 
and a 


action is based upon prospects of a shorter 


crop than usual the 
spinners, and the fact that it costs the farmer more 
than it. In South Carolina, 


where the crop promises to be as large as last 


strong demand from 


ever before to grow 
year, if not a little larger, there was a strong sen- 
itiment in favor of 13 cents, while in Texas, where 
so large a bulk of the crop is shrivelling under 
rainless and brassy skies, there was an insistent 
demand for 15 cents. 

Of the 


resident 


prospects for 


Neill, 


maintaining this price, 


of the Texas Farmers’ Union, 


says: 

The prospect of winning 15 cent cotton is far 
more bright and rosy than when we made the 
stand for 10 cents. Our membership is educated 
and trained, our organization is more complete 
and reliable, our means of communication are 
quicker and more effective. In fact, everything is 
propitious, and we have to only act as one man 
to win a decisive victory. 

In South Carolina, where a lower minimum was 
D. Smith, of the Cotton Growers’ 
Association, is reported as believing that the pres- 
ent crop under favorable conditions for the rest of 
the season will not exceed 12,000,000 bales. He 
is of opinion, however, that the price will go to 15 
cents in a few months anyhow, as is indicated by 
the following advice: 


x 


favored, Mr. E. 


Let the farmers pick their cotton as it opens, 
Wrap it in whole bagging and not in dirty rags, 
keep it dry after it is ginned, and some of them 
will see 15 cents before the first of next June. 

President C. C. 
Cotton Growers’ 


Moore, of the North Carolina 
Association, gives this view of 
the situation: 


The cotton already sold is sufficient to furnish 
mills well into December. That means that dur- 
ing the next three months the buyer will be the 
speculator only. Considering these facts, will it 
not be to the advantage of both the farming and 
business interests, not to market any cotton dur- 
ing the next three months? Why should cotton be 
forced on a market at any price when the market 
is entirely speculative? Why not hold the cotton 
for actual demand market? 


The nearer we get to the gathering time, the 
plainer we see that the crop is short, yes, very 


short of the demands for spinnable cotton. Every 
indication points to a very much higher price than 
for a great many years. 
SOME FEATURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
The waste of human labor in the old laborious 
saving of corn blades and tops is the subject of a 
letter by Professor Massey in his best style. This 
will appear in next week’s paper. 
Taking issue somewhat with Professor Massey, 
Dr. O. W. Blacknall will draw from his forty 
years’ experience as a farmer some reasons why 
he cannot regard deep plowing as a substitute for 
terracing. 
Along about now the curing of peavine hay will 
claim attention. We are expecting to print next 
week, if we get it in time, a letter on this subject 
from a farmer who has had experience for twenty- 
three years with peas and peavine hay. 
Do you know what it costs you in dollars and 
cents to raise a bushel of corn on your farm? Mr. 
French will discuss next week the cost of growing 
corn, and will print along with it a page from his 
account book showing the debits and credits 
and profits, too—for twenty-four acres of corn 
You will be interested in this article of Mr. 
Krench’s article, and helped by it, too, if you take 
the notion to be. 
These are only a 


few of the features. There 





for the joys of dthers when the heart is aching; to 
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Weekly Letter. 
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GROWING EARLY CABBAGES. 


The best time for sowing seed for the early cab- 
bage crop is in September. I have always found 
that it is best to make two sowings, one about the 
middle of the month and another the last week in 
the month. The reason for this is that the early 
sown ones may, in a favorable and late fall, get 
too large and be more inclined to run to seed in 
the spring. But I believe the main cause for the 
running to seed is getting the plants stunted in the 
fall by dry weather. If the seed are sown ina rich 
bed and naturally moist soil, or near where water 
can be had in abundance and the plants are never 
allowed to suffer from lack of water, I would pre- 
fer good large plants for setting. 


To Avoid Winter Killing. 


Since there is seldom any difficulty in carrying 
cabbage plants through the winter as far North as 
Baltimore, I was for a time puzzled to know why 
they were so often killed for me in Raleigh. I at 
first followed the common practice of setting them 
in November on the south side of heavily manured 
beds as a protection. This answers very well in 
Maryland, but at Raleigh will not do so well. 
When the plants are on the sunny side of the beds 
the warm spells that always come in January start 
them off to growing and they get tender. Then 
about the middle of February we are apt to have 
the coldest spell of the winter, and the plants are 
killed. 

But if set on the north side of ridges running 
east and west they are kept more dormant, being 
sheltered from the winter sun, and they pass 
through unharmed. It is the same principle as 
keeping collards and late cabbages in North Caro- 
lina. Some turn these to the south for wintering, 
when they should be turned to the north so that 
the sun will not shine on the open head and the 


tender part; the stems and lower parts of the 
heads will be covered with earth on the warmer 
side. 

Planting and Fertilizing. 

In setting cabbage plants in November care 
must be taken to set them deep enough to cover 
the whole stem, for the frost will often split the 
stems and damage the plants for heading. Where 


it is not convenient to set the plants in the fall, 
transplant them two or three inches apart in a 
frame and cover with cotton cloth in cold nights 
and plant out in late February. But the fall set- 
ting is all right if properly done and the plants 
are good and strong. Cabbages for early heading 
can be set out in November anywhere east of the 
Blue Ridge in North Carolina. 

The best early variety is the Early Wakefield. 
The Charleston Wakefield is larger and a little 
later. For a succession crop, sow of the 
Early Summer cabbage in frames under cloth or 
glass in January, glass sashes being far better than 
cloth. ‘ 

Plenty of manure broadcast and a heavy dress- 


seed 


ing of fertilizer in the furrow under the beds are 
the essentials, for cabbages are gross feeders and 
the richer the soil the better. A side dressing of 


nitrate of soda in spring will hurry them up finely. 
W. F. MASSEY. 

STRIKING DIFFERENCE IN FARM FIGURES. 

In the table which accompanied Dr. 8S. A. 
Knapp’s remarkable article last week, two or three 
annoying errors slipped by the proof-reader. These 
contrasts between South Carolina and Alabama on 
the one hand and Vermont and Iowa on the other 
are so striking and the matters they deal with so 
important that we feel constrained to print the 
table again, in corrected form. 

Comparing South Carolina and Alabama farms 








will be a great many others. 


with those of Vermont and Iowa, the table is as 
follows: 
8.C. Ala, Vt. lowa. 
Resident owners, p. ¢c,-_--- 33.7 38.3 68.5 60.5 
Non-resident owners -___-- 66.3 63.7 21.5 49.5 
Per cent improved_______- 41.3 41.8 45 0 86.5 
Value of buildings ________$17400 $154.00 $1,125.00 $1 053.00 
Value implm’ts, mach. -. 43.00 39 00 228.00 253.00 
Fertilizers per farm —__-___- 29.00 15.50 13.50 -00 
Yield per acre __...._-_--- 447 393 8.16 7.62 
Live stock,sold, per’farm_. 673 8 79 48.67 503.25 
Milch cows per farm_-_-__-- 4-5 134 8.6 bis 
i 4. 6! 3 43) 
11-6 1% 24 61-5 
Hens, including Guinea_-_ 12 21 2234 84! 
.. | | eee 10.72 1014 21.90 42.20 
Number of eggs, dozen--- 63 84). 200 443 










wee we wevess CAAOUIGa UCCUpy in 
North Carolina Farming. 


Being the Address of Mr. A. L. French, of Rockingham County, Before 


the State Farmers’ 


We are glad to print this address of Mr. French’s in full. 


table presentation of 
of 
Piedmont South. 


provement 
the 


ing, its principles will be found applicable 


Farmer’s territory. Mr. 


No State in the Union better 
fitted by nature to produce ail class-| 
es of live than North Caro- 
lina. From Currituck to Cherokee 
conditions exist which, if taken ad- 
vantage of, will insure a 
live stock business for our farmers. | 
Conditions are such over a large} 
part of our State that our farms can- 
not be handled with any profit with-| 
out the help of live stock. 

In other sections the greatest prof- | 
it can be secured only by the aid of | 
live stock to a greater or less de-| 
gree. Farming, to be made_ the} 
most profitable for a term of years, | 
both for the farm and farmer, re-| 
quires that a good rotation of crops | 
be followed in which the legumes 
play an important part. North Car-| 
olina is spending five to six million | 


is 


stock is 


of dollars each year for the purchase | 
of nitrogen. Almost every dollar of | 
this vast sum may be saved by our| 
farmers when the legumes are given 
their proper place in our agricultural | 
scheme. 


How Stock Adds 


Legumes. 


Live Value to the 

The leguminous’ plants have al 
three-fold value to the farmer, (1) | 
as humus makers, (2) as nitrogen 
gatherers, and (3) as food for ani-|! 
mals. The first two values may be 
obtained without the aid of live} 
stock, but as I will endeavor to point 
out they are obtained at too great s 
sacrifice of food value. Take only 
one example, that of the cowpea. 
Two tons of this most popular le- 
gume grown on one acre of land 
will produce about 25 worth of 
plant food, and its value as humus 
will be at least one-half of this sum. 
That is to say, that if we allow two 
tons of cowpea vine to remain on 
the acre of land on which it was pro- 
duced, we will have added to the 
soil some $38 worth of plant food 
and humus. But this two tons of 
pea vine, when harvested as hay, has 
a food value of from $25 to $27. 
Now if we plow this valuable food 
im we are loosing altogether more 
than we can afford to lose. It 
not good business to bury $25 in 
each acre of our land when we can 
with a little labor and at small ex- 
pense secure each the manurial, the 
humus, and the food values of this 
legume. The harvesting of the two 
tons of pea vine may be accomplish- 
ed by the use of machine tools at a 
of $3 at the most. The prod- 
uct may be fed to animals and the 
manure returned to the land at a 
cost of not more than $1. The hu- 
mus value of the plants will be the 
same whether plowed under in the 
natural state or after having passed 
through the animal. But in the 
feeding of the product about twenty- 
five per cent. of the plant food value 
will have been lost, going to make 
up animal tissue and later sold from 
the farm, 


is 


cost 


Getting the Most Out of Home 


Grown Feed. 


So we will charge our feeding ac- 
count with twenty-five per cent. of 
the plant food value, or $6.25; add- 
ing the cost of harvesting and feed- 
ing to this we have a total of $10.25 
to be subtracted from the food value 
of the hay ($27), and have as the 


result $16.75 as clear profit per acre 





the live stock question 
agriculture not only 


profitable | 


| the bulk 


Convention in Raleigh, August 30, 1907, 


It is a no- 
to the 
throughout 


relation 
but 


in its im- 
North 


in Carolina, 


While it was prepared for a North Carolina gather- 


throughout The Progressive 


French spoke as follows: 


to pay us for our enterprise in hand- 
ling the product in this up-to-date 
business manner. Further, we re- 
turn our manure to the poorer sec- 
tions of the field where the humus 
and plant are most needed, instead 
of turning in the bulk of the pea 
vine on the richest spots on which 
of it was produced and 
where it is least needed. 

We plow under millions of dollars 
worth of cottonseed meal each year 
for fertilizer, when we could just as 
well secure both three-fourths of the 
manurial and all the food value by 
combining it with corn silage and 
feeding to first-class animals. The 
foregoing part of my talk applies 
more particularly to the eastern sec- 
tion of our State. 


|How Live Stock May Wring a Profit 


From 


Now let us turn our attention for 
a little to the Piedmont section. All 
over this vast section—probably the 
most fertile of our State—may be 
seen thousands and _ thousands of 
acres of land lying idle, growing up 


Rough Land. 


|in worthless brush and briars, bring- 


ing not a cent to their owners. All 
these vast acres should be producing 
on which to. graze first-class 
hogs, sheep, and horses. The 
rougher portions of this land can 
never be made profitable plow land 


grass 


cows, 


» because of the great loss (by wash- 


ing) 
tends 
this 


of soil and fertility which at- 
the plowing and working of 
character of soil. So the only 
course in our opinion open to the 
farmers of this favored section 
the production of live stock, hay and 
grass, uses to which this section is 
especially adapted. 

The people of our mountain sec- 
tion have already found that only in 
live stock farming can they hope to 
attain to the greatest success; and 
our northwestern counties with 
their clean fields, productive mea- 
dows, and fine, nicely painted homes, 
are as good an argument as we need 
to convince the most sceptical as to 
what live stock can do in a country, 
and IT am glad to know of the in- 
creasing numbers of good animals 
being produced in this section. Only 
one thing, in my opinion, stands in 
the way of doubling the number of 
animals produced annually in this 
section, and that is the scarcity of 
of level land on which to produce 
the feed for carrying the young 
stock through the first winter. This 
trouble will be overcome, IT am sure, 
in the near future by the introduc- 
tion of the silo, by means of which 
immense quantities of fine succulent 
food may be produced from small 
areas of land. When _ this time 
comes, we expect to see our moun- 
tain section disposing of the bulk of 
her feeders yearlings instead of 
as twos and threes, as at present, 
and thus by feeding only young, 
growing animals, secure the greater 
profit to be obtained by handling 
this class of stock. 


is 


as 


Live Stock Helps to Solve the Labor 
Problem. 


The labor problem is becoming 
more and more’ troublesome from 
year to year, and it seems almost a 
necessity that the North Carolina 
farmer find some means of handling 
his farm other than by hand labor. 





We'll help you. 


have a bank account. 
Come to see us. 


Capital and Surplus, 


J. J. THOMAS, President. 
B. S. JERMAN, Cashier. 





We will be glad to talk the matter oy 
Correspondence invited. 


The Commercial and Farmers Bank, 
RALEIGH, N C. 


SAVE SOME MONEY) 
MR. FARMER! 


Begin a bank account with us and make weekly 
deposits and watch the account grow! 


Or monthly 
and Zirls to 
er with yon, 


Encourage your boys 


BS2ZCO,000.06 


A. A, THOMPSON, Vice-President, 
H. W. JACKSON, Assistant Cashier, 











‘I Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 


—— 


Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
— Mills; ali modern and up-to- 

ate. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works | 
e€ 


MACON. GEORGIA. 











On a well regulated stock farm the 
hand labor necessary for the hand- 
ling of a good-sized business is re- 
duced to the minimum. The ani- 
mals themselves harvest without 
cost-—except for fencing—all the 
feed consumed during six to eight 
months of the year. The winter 
feed required may be, and is, grown 
and handled principally by the use 
of large tools operated by horse- 
power, consequently the cost of pro- 
duction is low, and, too, the live 
stock will consume large amounts of 
the by-products of grain-growing that 
are worth very little on the markets, 
but which must be made use of to 
the best advantage if the farmer 
wishes to reap the highest reward for 
his labor. 


A Little Object: Lesson. 

On our little farm of 240 acres we 
employ only one hand, and our total 
expense for labor for one year, in- 
cluding filling the silo, is under 
$200, not counting my own and the 
labor of our twelve-year-old lad. 
During the past year our farm pro- 
duced in crops and pasture—at the 
market price for such products in 
our neighborhood — $3,264.00. We 
handle absolutely nothing but live 
stock—cattle, hogs, and sheep, with 
an occasional colt—and crops for 
the winter feeding of the same. 
In other words, we practice what we 
preach, breed and_ feed first-class 
live stock, make a living, and some- 
thing besides, by the practice, and 
the farm is increasing in value about 
$1,500 per year. I believe we shall 
continue right along this line. 

And in traveling over our State, I 
am gratified to see the advancement 
being made in the live stock busi- 
ness. <A little seed has fallen here 
and there during the past few years 
which is springing up, and the fruit 
is becoming apparent on all sides. 
Let the good work go on; it is the 
greatest force we have for upbuild- 
ing of the agriculture of our State. 
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PERFECTED LIQUOR CURE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Only Regular Hospital Treatment in 
America that will be sent to Pa- 
tients’ Home. Ask us about 
This and Save a Lot of 
Money. 


Fewer relapses than any other insti- 
tution by positive proof. No danger- 
ous drugs or by podermics. 


Hospital and general offices, Greens- 
boro, N.C. Dr. John B. Hunter, Med- 
ical Director. Reference: Greensboro 
National Bank. 


All correspondence confidential. 

















I have recently moved into my large 
new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
Implements ofany house in the city. I 
have recently received one car load each 
of Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Roof 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire. 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Mowers and 
Rakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrows, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and 
Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran &c. 
Call to see me; I will makeit to your in- 
terest. 


W. A. MYATT, 


No. 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones. 
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lawns,Wchurches and cemeteries — also heavy stee 
icket fence—sold direct to consumer. Catalogue Free 
ARD FENCE CO., Box 91," Marion, Ind 


REDUCED RATES TO JAMES: 
- TOWN EXPOSITION. 


The Norfolk and Southern Railway an- 
nounce that Coach tickets which heretofore 
have only been sold to Norfolk and return 
account of Jamestown Exposition on Tues- 
days, will hereafter, until further advised, 
also be on sale each Friday: From Golds- 
boro, $3.60; Kinston, $3.60; New Berne, $3.60; 
Washington, $3 26. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, limited to seven (7) days, including 


date of sale. < 
R. E. L. BUNCH, H. C. HUDGINS, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 


for future shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 


Fulcaster and Red Chaff seed 
wheat; Virginia Turf, Appler and 
Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 
Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye. 

Send us your orders. 


Hickory Milling Co., 











Hickory, North Oarolina. 
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A True Piane 


When you buy an ordinary plane you have to find out by 
actual use whether it is true or not. 

You know a Keen Kutter Plane, or any Keen Kutter 
tool, is true before you buy it, because it is stamped with 
the trademark which guarantees it. 

You know it will be perfect in hang, balance, 
temper, finish and adjustment, because all Keen 
Kutter Tools are tested and inspected and found 
worthy to uphold their well-earned reputation as 


























TWO POULTRY DISEASES TO GUARD AGAINST AT THIS SEASON. 





Messrs. Editors: The following in-| see that there is no decaying animal 








quiry comes from a correspondent in 


Alamance County: 


| matter about the place. Prevent the 
| trouble by cleaning up the ground 


|over which the fowls range, or else 


Can you furnish me information} 
in regard to my chickens? They 
take sick and some of them die in 
two or three hours after their sick- 
ness On cutting them open I find 
that their craws and windpipe are 
full of little yellow worms. When 
inken sick they turn blind and stay 
that way for ten or twelve hours, 
and then die. Any information will 
be greatly appreciated. a, 23 

Alamance Co., N. C. 


Had I just a few more details, I 
would be in a better position to an- 
swer this query. Am inclined, 
though, to think from the meagre 
description to diagnose the case lim- 
ber neck. This disease is character- 
ized by the fowl’s losing all control 
of the neck and it hangs loosely 
down, the head often resting on the 
ground. This disease is more prey- 
alent in some sections of the South 
than in others. 


Precautions and Treatment. 


The disease is probably due to 
over-eating putrid meat or consum- 
ing largequantities of maggots which 
has caused a violent inflammation of 
the crop and other portions of the 
digestive tract. Birds that have free 
range are more subject to this dis- 
ease than those yarded, the decom- 
posing carcass of a chicken, cat, dog 
or rat may cause it. It would be 





well to look about the premises and 


Poultry Institute. | 


In connection with 
Show at the Tennessee State Fair at | 
Nashville this fall, Superintendent | 
John A. Murkin, Jr., has arranged; 
io have a_ big Poultry Institute, | 
which will be free to all who attend 
the fair. The best lecturers and de- 
monstrators. have been secured and 
there is no doubt but that the Insti- 
tute will be liberally patronized by | 
breeders from not only in the State 
but all over the South. Mr. E. tl. 
Doak, of Nashville, a graduate of the | 
Columbia School of Poultry Culture, | 
has been appointed by Superinten-| 
dent Murkin as director of the Ten-| 
nessee State Fair Poultry Institute. | 
Several other special attractions will | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the Poultry | 


he added to the Fair Show this year. 
or catalogue and premium list, ad- 
dress J. W. Russwurm, Gen. Mer. 
Tennessee State Fair, 
Tenn. 


Nashville, 


The One Thing Lacking 

An artist was talking about the 
late Walter Appleton Clark, who 
died at the beginning of his artistic 
career. 

“And Clark,” he said, “had a 
strong sense of humor. I remember 
going through a millionaire’s stables | 
with him one day. 

“You know what a millionaire’s 
stables nowadays are like—floors 
and walls of translucent white tiles, 
drinking fountains of marble, ma- 
hogany mangers, silver. trimmings 
and so forth and so on. 

“ Well, gentlemen,’’ said the mil- 
lionaire, proudly, ‘‘is anything lack- 
ing?’ 

“*T eno think .of 
Clark, 


hors«,’ ”’ 


nothing,’ said 
‘except a sofa for each 





WINCHESTER 


keep the birds yarded for a while. 

Mix oil of turpentine and sweet 
oil, equal parts, and give each fowl 
a teaspoonful twice a day. For 
grown fowls, and for chicks, soak 
wheat in turpentine over night and 
give small feed in the morning, but 
you must act promptly to save your 
fowls. 


Look Out for the Chicken Pox. 


And while we are. on diseases, 
ihere is another one that shows up 
about this season of the year among 
the young stock, and that is chicken 
pox. It is caused by a parasite fun- 
gus. The disease is contagious. The 
bites of insects, abrasions, etc., make 
conditions favorable for the fungi 
to get into the skin of the fowl. The 
germs multiply in damp, moldy or 
rotten litter. It is more common in 
damp weather. The sores or ulcers 
usually appear on the head, face and 
underneath the wings. If the inflam- 
mation extends to the eyes it may re- 
sult in the loss of one or both eyes. 

The treatment is to bathe the sore 
head with warm water and soap, re- 
move the scabs when soft, then ap- 
ply carbolated vaseline, or a mixture 
of lard and _ creoline—lard %4 Ib., 
ereolin one teaspoonful; melt the 
lard, then add _ creolin, and stir. 
When cold, apply two or three times 
a day. Care should be taken to feed 
a mash rich in meat and green stuff. 
House securely on damp days. 

UNCLE JO. 
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Hunting Rifles 


From the ten different 
Winchester repeaters 
you can surely select a 
rifle adapted for hunting 
your favorite game, be 
it squirrels or grizzly 
bears. No matter 
which model you select 
you can count on its 
being well made, ac- 
curate and reliable. 


SHOOT WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 
IN WINCHESTER GUNS 
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Tools of Service before the name and trademark 
are stamped upon them. This mark is your safe- 
guard in buying tools. It costs you nothing, but 
means if anything goes wrong you shall not be 


practical tools, ask for 


| KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass- 
cutters, Ice-picks, and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools— 
Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, 
Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also a full line of Scissors and 

Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years 

under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.”’—E. C. Simmons. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


To be sure of lasting, accurate, and 


Trademark Registered, 
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NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN! 


But surprising results can be had witha 
Gibbes Combined Lath Miil and Bolter. 


Special price $125.00. 10 per cent discount pro- 
vided cash comes with order. An excellent 
chance to get a high i machine at a low 
prices Also Gibbes Improved Shingle Ma- 
chine. Large capacity, little power. Write 
for catalog. GIBBES MACHINERY CoO., 
Box 60, COLUMBIA,S. C. 





The Latest Improved Woodruff Hay Press 


Low step-over, has all the good features of the old reliable 
WOODRUFF HAY PRESS. The best press on the market. 


Sold at a reasonable price. 


Write for prices and terms. 


Woodruff Hardware & Mig. Co., Winder, Ga. 








Boilers, 
Steam 
En- 
sines, 
Saw 
Mills, 
Lath 
Mills, 





Edgers and Wood Splitters, 


Gasoline Engines and with Electric 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. L 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


We save you in 
freight rates 
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ARE YOU READY TO BUY A HAY PRESS ? 


If so, don’t overlook the ROYAL, or you will forever regret it. The ROYAL Steel Hay 
Press isa staunchly built, full-circle press, mechanically perfect, that works easier, wears 
better, turns out better bales and costs less to operate and keep in order than any press in 


paying out your hard-earned money for one and, incidentally, describes the 
and shows convincingly WHY it is “The King of ’Em All.” Your request ROYAL 
on a postal card will bring the book, Free of Charge. Address, 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y, 


existence. These are strong claims, but we 
are ready toprove them—absolutely. If you 
are open to conviction, write to-day for our 
Hay Press Booklet. It contains a whole lot 
of valuable information, tells just what you 
ought to know about Hay Presses before 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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NEW YORK MARKETS 


Representa- 
Posted 


All 


A Progressive Farmer 
tive Keeps Our Readers 
as to the Trend of Prices of 
Farm Products. 

New York, Sept. 7, 1907. 
rains have at last broken 

They are probably 

things in the 

but neverthe- 


Timely 
the long drouth. 
too late to help many 
line of garden truck, 
less they are welcome. 

Vegetables.—The 
this week is about at 
something like 20,000 
been arriving per day 
steamer to say nothing of the im- 
mense quantity brought by team 
from Long Island and Jersey. Not 
over $2.50 per bushel can be quoted 
for choicest stock, and average 
grades are worth about $2. Sweets 
have been in good supply and the 
demand not especially active. South- 
ern yellow, per barrel, $2.75@ 3.25, 
and white or red, $2.50@3. Nice 
yellow onions sell readily at $2@ 
2.50 per barrel, while red and white 
seem to languish at about $1.75 @2. 
Cabbages practically without change, 
Flat Dutch fetching $4@6 per 100, 
and red $3.50@4.50. The quality 
of a large part of tomatoes arriving 
is not very desirable, and such stoek 
works out at all prices, with extra 
fancy occasionally bringing $1 per 
basket. About 40@50c. would be 
a fair range. Beets per 100 bunches 
$1@1.50. Cucumbers $1.25@2.25 
per barrel. Southern corn, per 100, 
75¢c. @ $1.25. White turnips, per bar- 
rel, $2@3. Marrow squash, per bar- 
rel, 75c.@ $1.25. Eggplant, 75c.@ 
$1.25 per barrel. Peas, $1.25 @1.75 
per basket. 

Fruits and Melons.—Really good 
apples are in not very abundant sup- 
ply. When they are found they wi!l 
bring, per barrel, $3@4 for choice 
hand-picked green and $3.50 for red, 
with average grades say $2@2.50. 
Ordinary peaches move slowly at $1 
@1.25 per basket, while the very 
best will fetch $1.75@2. Southern 
Kiefer pears sell pretty well at 
about $2.50@4 per barrel. Sand, 
$3.50@5; Bartlett, $6@7. Plums 
seem in liberal supply and the de- 
mand not especially active. Per 
basket, 25@50c. for average run 
and to 50@75c. for very superior 
stock. Muskmelons, $2.25@2.50 per 
crate. Watermelons, per 100, $5@ 
$15; tone of market weaker as sea- 
son grows late. Berries are about 
out of market. 

Butter.—Really desirable stock 
will readily fetch 27c. and the ten- 
dency is toward a still higher basis. 
This quotation is for Special Cream- 
ery. Factory, 21@21%c., and ‘‘Pro- 
cess,”” 21@23%ec. Western eggs, ex- 
tra firsts are worth 21@22c., and 
firsts, 20@21e. Refriegator goods 
are still being worked off freely at a 
range of 18@ 21e. 

Roots and Herbs.—Your 
spondent has had so many’ 
regarding the prices of these, that 
it may save some trouble to occa- 
sionally quote. The following are 
prices for good round lots, and while 
not guaranteed to be absolutely the 
sum that can be obtained, they are 
a fair criterion. Quotations are per 
pound: Wahoo root, 42@45e; wild 
cherry, 5@S8c.; white pine, 4@5c.; 
cottonroot, 8S@S8&%e.; sassafras, 12 
@15e.; elm, 12@18c.; buckthorn, 
44%@4%%ec.; black haw root, 13%@4 
14¢c.; cascara sagrada, 101% @1I1c.; 


potato supply 
flood tide and 
barrels have 
by train and 


corre- 
letters 
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10@12¢.; 
25 @ 30c.; 


«0 


3% @ 5e.; 


marjoram, 
henbane, 
damiana, 
24@ 25c.; 
54%4@ 
calamus, 
26ce. 


lobelia leaves, 
8@16; buchu, 
8@8&%ec.; sage, 
914 @10c.; rhubarb root, 
7%, @8c.; gentian, 
$6 @G 6.50; 
4c.; bleached 


burdock, 
5%¢c.; ginsing, 
ordinary, 5%4%@61 
@ 28ce. 

Grain.—Wheat had 
but at this writing is 
and closes at about the 
as last bing yp 0334 for Septem- 
ber, against 773%4c. last year. Dec., 
$1.08%, against 80%c. Corn closes 
lower, and if we have all over the 
great producing regions a delay of 
frosts until September 25th, we are 
promised a glorious yield. Decem- 
ber closed at 70c., against 51%%c. last 
year. Oats are doing well and one 
will have to go back a long time to 
find quotations so high. Mixed, 64c. 
for old, elevator, and 57c. for new, 
track. 

Cotton is hardly as well sustained 
as last week, though quotations show 
little change. Estimates of the crop 
vary from 12,000,000 to 13,750,000 
bales. Spot Middling Uplands, 13.55ce. 
against 9.90 same time last year. 
Middling iulf, 13.80c. against 
10.15¢. 


an advance, 
again lower 
same figure 





Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, Sept. 9, 1907. 


sone 108 to 1334 


Cotton, good 
0% to 12 


Off grades. 











Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE MD., Sept. 2, 1907. 
Flour— Winter patent ----$4 65 @4 70 
» Spring patents. -—- 545 @ 5 50 
Wheat, Spot contract-..-...... 1 1 00! 
Southern by sample._..._-.. 95 
Corn—Southern white._....... 
Oats—No. 2, mixed . 
Rye—No. 2 
Butter—Fancy imitation 
Butter—Fancy creamery. 
Butter—Store packed! .......__. 
Eggs—Fresh 
Cheese 
Sugar—Fine granulated._t..__. 5 
Sugar—OCoarse granulated..__.. 6 10 
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Richmond Produce Market. 


RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 9, 1907. 
Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 


Chickens, spring, large > eons 
Chickens, small 








BUTTER. 


Choice family pokes, per Ib... 
Choice dairy packed.-_....... oe 
Choice store packed ~_..__..._. 


EGGS. 


Crates, nearby, fresh laid 
Crates, from other sections_.... 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., $8 25 
Apples, choice per barrel 2 50 
Pears, fancy, per bb 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus. 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white... 
Common tochoice, per bus... 
Potatoes—Choice, per bbl 
Florida Fancy, per bbl.--.... 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier... 
Clay Peas 


®98 


4 00 
2 60 
1 40 
1 20 

75 
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Timothy 
Light Clover, mixed 
Clover, mixed 
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CORNMEAL. 
City, sacked 
Country, bolted, sacked 


MILL-FEED. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter_.......... 26 00 
Bran, winter 
Shipstuff, spring 
Bran 
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Tub-washed, free of burrs. 
Unwashed, free of burrs 
Merino, unwashed 
Burry, 2 @ 8c. per Ib. less, 


BACON. 
Hams, small, new -....-----... 


Shoulders, smoked 
STRAW. 
Com pressed 
Loose-pressed, large bales...... 








Richmond Tobacco Market. 
Richmond Va., Sept. 907. 


Tobacco — Dark-Fired: Market 
continues firm at unchanged prices, 
receipts and offerings very light; 
very little doing. Brights unchanged, 
quiet but firm, light receipts. Sun- 
cured, market continues active at 
prices quoted, receipts very light. 

Notice—Until further notice auc- 
tion sales of sun-cured tobacco will 
only be held on Friday of each week. 

Dark fired tobacco: Lugs, $4@6; 
short leaf, $6@8; medium leaf, $38 
@9:; long leaf, $9@10; selections, 
$12@14. 

Sun-cured tobacco: Primings, 
$1.50@3; lugs, common to good, $4 
@6; lugs, good to prime, $6@8, 
short leaf, $7.50@10; wrappers, 
$12.50 @ $40. 





Danville Tobacco Market. 


(Reported by Dibrell Bros., Inc.) 

Danville, Va., Sept. 9, 1907. 
The loose sales continue small at 
the warehouses, and the offerings are 
altogether of new primings and 
primed leaves. Prices are quite stiff 
for the goods offering, and indicate 
a good demand, and good prices for 
the better grades when the market 
shall be better supplied. The farm- 
ers are in the midst of cutting and 
curing. The weather has been good 
for this, but rain is needed on the 
late plantings. Nothing of conse- 

quence doing in re-dried old stock. 





Petersburg Peanuts. 
Petersburg, Va., Sept. 9, 1907. 


Spanish, per bushel 1 35 

Virginias, fancy --. 4% 
- machine Ppicked_- 3 

= shelling stocK..... 2% 


@ 4% 
@ 3% 
@ 8 





The world reserves its big prizes 
for but one thing, and that is Initia- 
tive. Initiative is doing the right 
thing without being told. Next to 
doing the thing without being told is 
to do it when you are told once.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 








Thos. E. Watson’s 


Publications 
SREP S RemREES- 








Watson’s Jeffersonian 
Magazine 


Monthly. Profusely illus- 
trated. Price per year $1.50 


Watson’s Weekly 
Jeffersonian 


Price per year $1.00. Both 
together $2.00 per year 








Address 
THOS. E. WATSON 


Thomson, - Georgia 





(0,000 TELEGRAPHERS ARE 
WANTED, 


Southern Telegraph School Contracts 
to Furnish Several Hundred 
of That Number. 


NEWNAN’S SCHOOL TO THE FRONT, 


The Southern is the South’s Fore. 
most Telegraph School and 
One of the Best in the 
United States. 


Prof. F. P. Johnson, of the South- 
ern Telegraph School, was in Atlanta 
Thursday to meet several prominent 
Railroad officials. 

The new law that requires the 
Telegraph Companies to put on a 
man for every nine hours work will 
go into effect next January, and it is 
estimated that 10,000 men will be 
needed to satisfy the demand in the 
South and West. 

Prof. Johnson agreed to furnish 
and get ready 300 of this number. 
The salaries will run from fifty to 
one hundred dollars per month. 
Many of these positions can be filled 
by ladies and it is thought that a 
great many girls will turn their at- 
tention to Telegraphy instead of 
Stenography as the work is much 
lighter and the pay much better. 

As a result of this unusual con- 
tract to furnish so many operators 
in so short a time Profs. Bowden 
and Johnson are making a splendid 
proposition to all who wish to work 
for a good salary another year. The 
regular fifty-five-dollar scholarship 
that has never been cut down since 
the school was established several 
years ago is now being offered at 
$30 for life scholarship, including 
all books and stationary and posi- 
tions guaranteed. 

New students are coming nearly 
every day and it seems now that 
Profs. Bowden and Johnson will fili 
their contract to furnish the 300 
operators to one road. Other roads 
are wanting similar contracts. The 
railroads recognize the _ splendid 
equipment of this school and want 
all the students it turns out. Several 
students left this week for good jobs. 
Write, H. S. Bowden, Newnan, Ga. 








Want Running Water? 


You can have a constant stream at house or 
other buildings from sprmg or stream on 
& lower level by installing a 


RIFE wish aa 


Most satisfactory water service RAM, Al- 
ways going, no attention, norunning expense. 
water 30 feet for every foot of fall. 18 
inches fall enough to operate it. 

Over 5,000 now in use, 


Sold on 30 Days Free Trial. 
Ask for booklet giving particulars. 
RIFE ENGINE Co., 
2130 Trinity Bldg., 
NEW YORK. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTSING, -EVYERYTAike.- MADE | K TH'S 
WE REte 














LINE, Z@TABLIGHED OVER 88 YEARS AGO. 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write rox Srio8e 
/fyou want something nice, SER Air Cushion “Ks. 

R STAMP WKS. 


ATLANTA RU 
(Ploneer Stamp House of the South. )* 
~-P.0.Box 34 + ATLANTA, GA.. — 


$4.00 to Portsmouth-Norfolk and Re- 
turn via Seaboard. 


On sale Tuesdays and Fridays for all trains 
limited seven days, good only in coaches. 
Account Exposition. Ten-day tickets $6.80, 
Sixty days $7.60, ox tickets $8.25, soe 
daily ©. H. GATTIS, T. P. 

Raleigh, nN “C. 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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It is Time Right Now to Sow This Great Soil Improver 


Are the Very Facts You 


Messrs. Editors: Crimson clover is 
useful (1) for soil improvement, (2) 
for hay, and (3) for grazing in 
Mareh and April. Crimson clover is 
an annual plant, making its entire 
growth in about seven or eight 
months. from September to May. 
Seed, either purchased or home- 
grown, must be sown every year. 

Crimson clover thrives on a great 
variety of soils, including some of 
the poorest. It is much more apt to 
succeed on soils poor in lime than 
is red clover. It does especially well 
on a mixture of clay and sand, that 
is, on loam or clay loam soil. On 
strongly acid soils its success 1s 
doubtful, unless lime is used as 
fertilizer. 


September Sowing is Best. 


Sow fifteen to twenty pounds of 
seed per acre broadcast when the 
soil is moist between September 19 
and October 10. September sowing 
being generally preferable. The land 
should be free from much litter. 
There is no better place for crimson 
clover seed than a clean cotton field, 
where the seed may be sown among 
the growing cotton plants immedi- 
ately after the first or second pick- 
ing. Cover with a one-horse culti- 
vator, or scrape, etc. 

Unplowed cowpea _ stubble land, 
disced, often makes a good seed bed. 
If the land must be plowed, pulver- 
ize and compact it by the use of 
harrow, drag or roller. On most 
soils 200 to 400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate would be helpful. On acid 
soils 6 to 8 barrels of lime per acre, 
first slaking it, may be desirable. 
When crimson clover is sown among 
growing cotton plants, we use no 
fertilizer. 

How to Inoculate. 


Do not waste any money on crim- 
son clover seed unless you can inocu- 
late them with suitable soil. With- 
out inoculation this crop is generally 
an entire failure. Inoculation con- 
sists in sowing with the seed certain 
germs that will cause enlargements 
on the roots of certain plants. These 
enlargements or tubercles are fer- 
tilizer factories changing the useless 
nitrogen of the air into the form of 
nitrogen useful for fertilizer, or for 
food, and costing, if bought in fer- 
tilizer, fully 15 cents per pound. 

The surest means of inoculating 
the seed consists in sowing with the 
seed some soil from a spot where any 
true clover, as red, white or crimson, 
has recently grown successfully. Soil 
from around: the roots of Japan 
(‘wild’) clover will not serve. 
Careful search in most old lawns and 
pastures will often reveal the pres- 
ence of one of the small white 
clovers. This is distinguishable in 
the fall by its roundish, small heart- 
shaped leaves and by small roundish 
enlargements (tubercles) on _ the 
roots. Mix a little water with soil 


from this spot. Then moisten the 
crimson clover seed in this dirty wa- 
ter Now mix the wet seed with 


some of the same soil in dry, powder- 
ed condition. If the inoculating soil 
is abundant, sow broadeast, in addi- 
tion, from a few hundred pounds to 
one ton of it per acre. Otherwise, 
omit this latter step. 

Promptly cover seed and inoculat- 











CATALOG 5533.3" 
REQUEST 

5 All the latest improved GUNS, FISHING TACKLE and 
Sk ORTING GOODS. We carry the largest line in the South. 
See our prices, BOURNE & BOND, 359 Market, Louisville, Ky. 


Crimson Clover in a Nut-shell. 





and Here 


Want to Know About It. 


ing earth with a harrow. Much 
sunlight may kill the germs. Inocu- 
lation with soil is many times surer 
than reliance on “pure cultures,” or 
inoculating material prepared in the 
laboratory. Do not pay extra for 
seed said to be inoculated. It will 
pay to have soil from some clover 
field shipped you. None can be ship- 
ped from Auburn because our soil 
contains germs of disease. 

How to Use Crimson Clover. 
Crimson clover can be cut for hay 
about April 20 to May 1. The stub- 
ble has considerable fertilizing value, 
and will greatly increase the yield of 
any late crop that follows the clover, 
such as corn, sweet potatoes, sorgh- 
um, ete. 
By April 1st the crimson clover, 
about half grown, may be plowed un- 
der in time for a cotton crop, thus 
improving the land while it grows 
cotton every year. Crimson clover 
takes the place of cottonseed meal 
or nitrate of soda in the fertilizer, 
but doesn’t diminish the need for 
fertilizing cotton with phosphate or 
potash. To get maximum fertilizing 
effects, stock should be kept off until 
just before plowing under the half 
grown crimson clover, when it may 
be grazed. 

The growing of crimson clover (or 
vetch or burr clover) constitutes the 
most practical method of immediate- 
ly adding 25 to 50 per cent to the 
fertility of most of the land devoted 
to cotton. Let no man expect to suc- 
ceed without inoculation. Failing to 
find suitable soil, grow as a sample 
a patch of crimson clover so small 
that you can cover the ground with 
stable manure. But inoculated plants 
do not need stable manure. 

J. F. DUGGAR, 

Director Alabama Experiment Sta- 

tion, Auburn, Ala. 





The General and the Boy. 


On the Atlanta campaign General 
Sherman made his headquarters for 
a time at the house of a farmer, 
where a tin basin and a roller towel 
on the back porch sufficed for the 
family’s ablutions. For two morn- 








Fertilizer for Wheat. 


In some parts of the East farmers are giv- 
ing =P wheat growing. Many of them think 
it useless to try and compete with the newer 
and richer soils of the est. Many argue 
that wheat growing ye only on new 
and rich soil. Mr. C. R. McKenzie, of West- 
field, New Brunswick, undertook to see if by 
the use of chemical fertilizer on poor soil he 
couldnot compete with Western grain fields. 

He selected a piece of dark loam, slightly 
gravelly soil which had had no fertilizer for 
ten years. It had been in grass, and farmers 
can readily understand its poor condition for 
grain. In order to test the soil, Mr. McKen- 
sie used nothing on one part of the fielé. On 
another part he used Thomas Phosphate to 
supply Pp osphoric acid and nitrate of soda to 
tosupply nitrogen. On another part he used 
the phosphate and the nitrate and in addi- 
tion, muriate of potash. The object of this 
was to see which element was the key toa 
wheat crop on that soll. 

Potash gave the yield. The answer was 
clear, as the following figures show: 


Yield of Increase 
Plot grain over no 
per acre fertilizer 
1 No Fertilizer............... 10 bu. 
600 Ibs. Thomas Phos- ) 
phate - 2 bu. 15 bu 


* 1 Feo ibe. Nit.of Soda } 
(6001bs. Thomas Phos ) 

3-180 lbs. Nit. of Soda - 40 bu. 30 bu. 
(120 lbs. Mu. of Potash } 


The natural soil gave only 10 bushels. The 
phenenate and the nitrate brought the yield 
to 25 bushels, but when the potash was added 
there was 8D increased yield of 15 bushels 

eracre. It is evident that this jnesease was 
firectly due tothe potash, and when we com- 
pare the cost of the potash with the price re- 
ceived for 15 bushels of wheat we see that few 
other farm investments could have paid so 
well. Consider the price of wheat and straw 
onan Eastern farm and itis plain that no 
Western wheat fields can compare acre for 
acr ewith such a yield as 40 bushels. The 
main reason why some Kastern farmers say 
that wheat will not pay ie because they use 
the wrong kind of fertilizer. They use a 
smell of aitrogen, a » peek of phosphoric acid 
and a pinch of potash. No wonder their 
yield is poor. Mr. Mcicenzie’ 8 experiment 
shows why. The wheat crop demands pot 
ash. If the soll wilt not supply it the fertili- 


ings the small boy of the household|and returned to their places in the 
watched in silence the visitor’s ef-| traveler’s grip he 
forts at making a toilet under the] curiosity no longer, so boldly put up 
unfavorable aspices, but when on the! question, 
third day the toothbrush, 
whiskbroom, etc.,had been duly used 








zer must do so, 





could suppress his 


“Say,mister, air you al- 
ways that much trouble to yo’se’f?” 
—Lippincott’s. 


nail file, 


-, ~ 
7 c 
aS 


From the fields 
to the Factory, 
thence to over a 


million pleased 
customers---goes 
Bailey Brothers’ 
Tobaccos % %« 6 


No better tobaccos made than those 
Manufactured by Bartey Broruers, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


NOT IN A TRUST. 








SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK. 
HAMPTON 


AMraeN =JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 
APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER S3OTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip season tickets_...........-...- $8. 25 | Round trip 10 day tickets__________.. .. $6 
Nound trip 60 day tickets__...._.__._-..-. 7.50 | Round trip coach excursion tickets ___-_- 4.00 
Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. Limited seven days and en- 
endorsed “Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.’”’ Other tickets go on sale April 
19th and continue until close of ex position. 
4@-F or rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 
tives named below. 


Unexcelied Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Ralliway. 
Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. For saterenaiion and + eam ad 
dress C. H. GATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N.C., J. MITCHEL 
City Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 
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[i ROOFING | 
» Free Sample for the Asking 





This sample is not so large that | 
you can cover your barn with it, 


Booklet. AMATITE 
ROOFING represents progress— 
progress over the old-slow-shingle- 
laying days—progress over the un- 
reliable tin—progress over the cus- 
tomary ‘‘paint and repair’’ items 
which need to be taken into con- 
sideration where most ready roof- 
ings are used. 


plained in 


but ’tis plenty large enough to ex- 
amine carefully and submit to any 
test you like. 


We want everyone who is not 
posted on Amatite, to wszfe for a 
sample and /es?/ it for himself. 


This is the best possible way to 
convince yourself of its qualities— 
its superiority over anything else 
you have used or know of— | 
its toughness, its durability, its 
weather-resisting qualities, its fire- 
retardant properties, and innumer- 
able other good points fully ex- 


AMATITE appeals to progress- 
ive people all over the land. 


We want you to know about it. 
Send your name and address and 
we will send you an illustrated | 
booklet and Free Sample at once. 





Address nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 

New York Chicago Cleveland 

St. Louis Boston 
New Orleans 


Allegheny Kansas City 
Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Cincinnati London, Eng. 





THE BUGGY BUYER 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 
be sold for less than 365.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 
and guaranteed. 

The explanation is simple 
consider the cumbersome, exp¢ 
build Golden Eagle Buggies a: 
49.00 each 


Harness offer 





the truth of which will be apparent to any one who will carefully 
isive and extortionate ‘‘agency system.’’ Here’s the difference We 
1 sell them direct from our factory to you at wholesale f 


price of 
Cut out coupon and mail today for Catalogue No. 21 and full particulars of great 











t from Atlanta to all Southern and Western points are very low. Rates quoted to 
your station on request. Mail this today. 


NAME 











trimme. 


Leather 
Highly finished. 160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. Highly finished 
Guaranteed. Station 6, Guaranteed. 





OO 
Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


rs THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. Has paid to Stockholders 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, W. N. JONES, F. 
President. Vice-President. 


H. BRIGGS, 
Cashier. 











Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 





Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms os 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. 
in the Seuth. 2 


: y No better land 
33 Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Jeffreys, 


Hester & Co., 
Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 





Incorporated, 


Mecklenburg Co. 














AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. 





We pay the freight. 


Our report in last week’s 


Mr. S. H. Hobbs, Thursday afternoon 


cotton. The next topic was 


Marketing the Cotton Crop. 


Mr. C. C. Moore, 


marketing of the cotton 


if cotton 
prices as 
should 


goods would sell for 
those he thought 
sell for more 


a strong 
cotton. 


plea for 
Messrs. A. J. 
spoke along the same line. 
Cultivating and Selecting Tobacco. 


The subject of tobacco 
discussed by Mr. W. A. 


was 


on tobacco growing. Mr. Petree went 
into details concerning preparation of 
land for tobacco, plant beds, fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation, ete. Great stress 
was laid on the importance of seed 
selection. Prof. E. H. Mathewson, of 
Appomattox, Va., who is making in- 
vestigation for the National Govern- 
ment, was the next speaker on tobac- 
co culture. He dealt largely on the 
importance of seed selection. Prof. 


typical tobacco plants to illustrate 
his talk on the subject. Altogether 
the subject was exhaustively treated 
by these two gentlemen. 


Fifteen Cents for Cotton. 


The Cotton Association held a sep- 
arate meeting at this juncture so as 
to expedite business as much as pos- 
sible. In this meeting the cotton 
situation was fully discussed, the 
building of warehouses urged, and 
the delegates to the general Conven- 
tion to be held at Jackson, Miss., 
September 15th, instructed to voie 
for a fifteen cents minimum price. 
The members present were unani- 
mous in their conclusions that pres- 
ent conditions warranted a fifteen 


cent minimum. 


Country Life in Education. 


At night Hon. W. M. Hayes, Assisit- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D. C., was introduced to the 
audience by Dr. F. L. Stevens of the 
A. & M. College, as one of the three 
most notable plant known. 
Mr. Hayes took for his subject Coun 
try Life in Education, and treated it 
most exhaustively. In his address Mr. 
llaves took up by steps the different 
types of schools, from the rural dis- 
trict school to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, showing the work of each and 
ithe advanced step taken by the next 


breeders 


highest in order. Mr. Hayes’s dis- 
cussion of this subject was a rare 


treat to those who had the good for- 
tune to hear it. 

The Dairymen Friday Morning. 
With Friday came the last day of 
the State Farmers’ Convention. There 
was yet much to do, and it was des- 
tined to be a busy day. 

The Convention assembled prompt- 
ly at 9.15, and Mr. R. H. Gower, of 
Clayton, President of the State Dairy- 
men’s Association, spoke on dairy- 
ing in North Carolina, its advantages 
and its profits. Mr. Gower said the 





people, the lands and the crops were 
calling for more dairy cattle. North 


Work of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention---No. 2. 


concluded with the fine exposition by | butter brought 


’ 


of his methods of preparing land for | ing ready sale in North Carolina. 


President of the 
North Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Cotton Association, spoke on the 
crop. Mr. 


Moore exhibited cotton that sold at 
$40 per bale, and goods made from 


such 
cotton 
than it is now 
bringing. Mr. Moore’s argument was 
better prices for 
McKinnon, S. 
H. Hobbs and Dr. J. M. Templeton 


ably 
Petree, of 
Stokes Country, who is an authority 


Mathewson used large photographs of | 


paper; Carolinians are large consumers of 
from other States 


| Py . "I 
over a million pounds annually find- 


After Mr. Gower’s address the 
Committee on Nominations reported 
ithe names of H. C. Dockery, of Roek- 
ingham, for President, and Dr. Tait 
Butler, of Raleigh, for Secretary. 
These gentlemen were unanimously 
elected for these respective positions. 

Mr. R. L. Shuford, of Catawba 
County, who owns one of the finest 


this cotton that sold for $140 per|herds of Jersey cattle in the State, 
bale. He also had other cotton goods|read an interesting paper on “The 
which he styled ‘‘mesmerized silk,’’| Breeding and Care of the Dairy 
that sold for several hundred dollars | Herd.’’ Mr. Shuford’s many years of 
per bale, while he had one sample|experience along this line has ad 
that sold as high as $3,300 per bale. | mirably fitted him for such a discus- 


sion. He does not believe in crossing 
breeds of cows, neither does he be- 
lieve in keeping cows that do not 
pay. Weed out all those that do not 
pay a profit, is his advice. 


More and Better Grass. 


Mr. J. A. Conover, in charge of the 
Government dairy demonstration 
work in this State, talked on some 
of the things needful to make dairy- 
ing a success in North Carolina. Mr. 
Conover, who is a native of Kansas, 
and who has lived in Nebraska, says 
that North Carolina with its climate 
can become one of the leading dairy 
States in the Union. But we must 
have more and better grass, declares 
Mr. Conover. The much-despised Ber- 
}muda grass, he declared, makes fine 
|pasturage. In stating this fact he is 
|agreeing with our best-posted people 
}on the value of grasses. 


Mr. Ed. S. Webster, Chief of the 
| Dairy Division of the United States 


Department of Agriculture, spoke af- 
|ter Mr. Conover, and very much along 
j}the same line, emphasizing the im 
| portance of giving more attention to 
dairying. 


The new professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry at the A. & M. College, Prof. 
John Michels, spoke on the subject 
of Feeding Dairy Cattle. 
| Prof. Michaels is evidently not in 
isympathy with feeding cotton seed 
hulls to dairy cattle, but is an advo- 
eate of the use of ensilage and an in- 
creased use of cottonseed meal for 
dairy feeding. Perhaps a closer ac- 
quaintance with hulls will give the 
professor a better opinion of them. 
Surely cottonseed hulls are an un- 
inviting looking feed, but somehow or 
other cattle seem to be fond of them, 


| Feeding Dairy Cattle. 
| 
| 


and results follow the feeding ot 
them. 
Mr. B. H. Rawl, Dairy Expert of 


the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, spoke on marketing dairy 
products. Mr. Rawl gave the pounds 
of butter, cheese, and oleomargarine 
sold in different towns in North Caro- 
lina, which was simply stupendous 
and astonishing. 

The resolution (printed last week) 
in favor of agricultural high schools 
was adopted by a rising vote. 


Live Stock in 


Mr. A. L. French, of Rockingham 
County, our Northwestern Tar Heel, 
backed by a knowledge of the condi- 
tions in several of our most progress- 
ive stock-growing States, said: ‘Nu 
State in the Union is better able to 
raise and care for live stock than is 
North Carolina.’’ This was the open- 
ing sentence on his subject: ‘The 
place which live stock should occupy 
in North Carolina.’’ Mr. French spoke 
from the depth of his knowledge and 
insisted that North Carolina farmers 
should raise and carry more stock. 
His address in full appears on page 
10 of this issue. 

Mr. J. A. Kiernan, in charge of the 


North Carolina, 
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federal tick eradication in North 
nrolina and Virginia, spoke of the 
vadication of ticks in this State. He 
wid North Carolina was making more 
progress é along this line than was any 
jiher State. The farmers of the State 
jould co-operate with his men in in- 
ection work, and in that way the 
sork is progressing rapidly. 


Feeding Beef Cattle. 


Dr. Tait Butler said for fear the 
heef cattle might be overlooked, he 
had assigned that subject to himself, 
put. promised the Convention he 
would not speak long. Dr. Butler 
gave his expe rience in feeding cattle, 
and said it had been a profitable bus!- 
ness. 

president Horne then gave his ex- 
perience in feeding a large herd on 
his so-called waste lands. These cat- 
tle were bought indiscriminately and 
proved to be unprofitable. But later 
when he bought only good feeders 
the results were quite different. In 
feeding a lot of some 400 of these 
cattle his books, he said, showed a 
loss of $58, but he had manure from 
them that he valued at $700 or $809. 
Mr. Horne thought he could well at- 
ford to lose $58 on the cattle to get 
$700 or $800 worth of manure. 

Fruit Growing. 

Prof. W. N. Hutt, of the State 
Department of Agriculture, next 
spoke on Fruit Growing in North 
Carolina. In the western part of 








the State he found the finest kinds 
of apples, the altitude protecting 
them from the late frosts. Profes- 
sor Hutt thinks our mountain farm- 
ers have a great opportunity in the 
apple crop. 

Fitting resolutions of 
here offered by Mr 


thanks were 


R. H. Gower and 


Sunanimously adopted. 
Buttcc /rizes, 
Dr. Tait Butle:- announced that 


the prizes for butter would now be 
awarded—first prize to A. C. Green, 
Wake County, 93 per cent; second to 
John W. Robinson, Wake County, 
90 per cent; third to J. E. Ballen- 
tine, Fuquay Springs, 88 per cent. 

The Convention was then declar- 
ed adourned by President Horne. 


The Women’s Department. 


The Women’s Department of the 
Convention was no interesting 
or important than was the men’s de- 
partmence. 

The 


less 


address of welcome was de- 
livered Thursday morning by Mrs. 
W. S. Primrose, of Raleigh, to an 
appreciative audience of enthusias- 
tic ladies who had met to discuss 
problems pertaining to their partie- 
War sphere of work. The response 


Was Made by Miss Josephine Scott, 


of Mebane, who in well-chosen 
Words thanked Mrs. Primrose for 
the very cordial weleome extended 


0 the ladies of the Convention. 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, President of 
the Women’s Convention, announced 
that Col. F. A. Olds had tendered to 
the ladies of the Convention a trol- 
e ride through the city. 

The President’s address was then 





delivered. In the address Mrs. Ste- 
Yens reviewed woman’s work ac- 
‘mplished through women’s clubs 
id other organizations. Mrs. Ste- 
‘ens’ address was of practical value 
' the members of the Convention. 
Dr. Tait Butler was then intro- 
‘ced, and talked to the ladies on 


: 4 work of the w omen’s department 
the F 


armer’ Institutes. He 
ke of the ae possibilities of 
YP women in this work, and ad- 
sed that the women of the country 
‘trict should take hold of it 
Mdily 
Mrs. Sue V. Hollowell, Mrs. Wal- 
Grim s and Miss Mae Card re- 
wy their experiences and impres- 
's Of the women’s work in the 
7#"er’s Institutes. With one ac- 





cord each of them spoke of the value 
of the work. 

Miss Dixon, of Alamance County, 
while not a member of the Institute 
party, also spoke of the value of the 
Women’s Institutes. Miss Dixon 
here told how she had put water in 
her home by a compressed air ma- 
chine. With no man of any kind, 
not even an occasional sweetheart, 
she would have us believe, on the 
place to work this machine, she goes 
out and does it herself. 

Altogether the meeting was 
cidedly interesting and helpful. 

On the closing day of the Conven- 
tion the women seemed to grow 
stronger and closer to. each other. 
The papers and talks by Mrs.Grimes, 


de- 


Mrs. Hollowell, Miss Card, and oth- 
ers, were valuable and gave added 


strength and beauty to the meeting. 


In Charge for Next Year. 


The following five ladies were ap- 
pointed to have charge of the Wo- 
men’s Department the ensuing year: 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, chairman; Mrs. 
Walter Grimes, Miss Eula _ Dixon, 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, and Miss Hen- 
rietta Holmes. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
retiring officers, and a resolution 
passed endorsing the Davis bill in 
Congress appropriating funds to the 
several States according to popula- 
tion to further the agricultural 
schools of the States. North Caro- 


lina’s share of this appropriation 
would be nearly $200,000 per an- 
num. 


The meeting adjourned with the 
wish that each one present would be 
present at the Convention in 1908, 
and that that meeting shall increase 
in interest the others have in- 
creased. T. B. PARKER. 


as 











Helps the Wagon up 
the Hill 


The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 
more money, and have more time 
to make money, when wheels are 
greased with 


Mica Axle Grease 


—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


Incorporated 


Breeders’ Directory 
Crated F. O. B., $25.00 Each. 


One Chester White Sow, O. I. C. strain, 
months old ; one Boar 14 months oO. LC. 
both entitled to registration; One registered 
Kerkshire Sow 18 months old, Biltmore strain. 
First check for $65 00 gets the three, allin per- 
fect health and splendid condition. 

W H. REES 
Sunset Farm, R. F. D No. 3, Greensboro, N.C. 
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A full blood Marino Ram for $10.00. 
W. P. DAVIS, 
Marshville, N. C. 


Some Excellent Pigs 
OF BOTH SEXES 


Six months old, by a grandson of Imp. Lus- 
tres Bachelor, out of sows of Biltmore blood. 


Price $10 each. 
R. J. HANCOCK & SON, 
“ Ellerslie,” Charlottesville, Va. 


Essex Hogs, Southdown 
Sheep, 

and pure bred Angus Cattle. I am clos- 

ing out Cheap all of my Stock. Havea 

number of pigs. brood sows an! boars on 

hand. Write if you mein business. 

L. G. Jones, - + Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Rte, 1. 





Shorthorns—Registered! 


Calves by or cows in calf to Red Cloud, first 
at Ohio and Virginia State Fairs, 1906 or the 
$1,000 Best Goods, aMarr Bessie by the $10,000 
World’s Champion Choice Goods. Straight 
Scotch and best American tribes. 


Burke’s Garden Cattle Co., Tazewell, Va. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


SOME CHOICE PIGS FROM THE 
FINEST STRAINS OF 


Poland Chinas 


in theland. Our herd is headed by “Lord 
Paxon” (a son of “Perfection” one of the 
finest boars in the Northwest.) and “Wal- 
lace” (a son of “Great Micheal” a great 
rize winner of the South.) Pedigree 
urnished with every pig. Write for Cat- 
alogue. 





J. L. Bailey & Son, Sharpsburg, Ga. 


References: Manufacturers National Bank 
of Newnan, Ga., First National Bank of 
Newnan. 


EQGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
“ Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

a Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13 
jend for folder; it’s free. 


TEVIN POULTRY YARDS. 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Our great imported boar has aired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Faithful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Berks twoof the grandest boars ofall 
England. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6or 8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
as the best. Order aie —_ are em 
ed over. 3 


Nothing but pure ome, onemees 
pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Owner, Union, &S. C. 


River Side 
Stock Farm 








Berkshire 
Pigs from fine 
registered 
stock. Prices 
$5.00 to $10.00. 
L. M. COOPER, 
Autryville, N. C. 


Pure Buff Orpingtons. 

For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, . . ° 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 








Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. prone, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 





Smith Bros., '{°%'$2 Haley, Tenn. 


Box #4, 


Virginia.‘ 





Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 

well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, selected by me 

| oe per pd from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

pedigree with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
ome lease you. Joe EK. Wright, Junction 

ys 


CHOICE LOT BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From best imported Strains of Show Yard 
Champions. Such as Danesfield Huntress 
and Royal Carlisle. Mention this paper when 
writing. 
JOHN Cc. FOWKKE, 
Baldock, Ss. Cc. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and — 


utility. Circular free. pote per 16 $2.00 et 
pens $5.00. WEST DURHAM POULTR 
ARM, Weat Durham, N. C. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 
ines. Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 

nd rg te season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS 7 L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pairof pigs of this breeding 
~ $15; = the West they would cost you 

om 0 $50. 


reormg gran STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Woop - - + Proprietor, 
Onariottesviile, Va. 














Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘03'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co., N. C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 

I introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 lbs, 
ati2months old. Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, - N. C. 


White Wyandottes, S.C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Glenburn Berkshires. 


Pigs by Lord Premier 3d, great son of Lord 
Premier; by Predominant the greatest son 
of Premier Longfellow, and out of Lord Pre- 
mier, Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, and 
splendid imported sows. Also Jersey cattle. 
Send for catrlogue. J. D. KIRK, Roanoke, 
Va. (Mention this paper. ) 
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systematically with 


food. 
mix Potash liberally with the fertilizer. 


each 100 pounds of fertilizer. 


Written by experts. 
suggestions, 
er’s library. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 
Monadnock Bullding, Chicago 


Address office nearest you. 





Every Kernel a Good One 


Plump, solid, clean, heavy. You can raise this 
kind of wheat every year if you fertilize 


Potash 


Don’t accept a fertilizer that contains 
less than 696 of this most essential plant- 
Rather than risk an under-supply, 


To increase the Potash one per cent. 
add two pounds of Muriate of Potash to 


Our Books on Farming—Free 


Full of practical 
Ought to be in every farm- 


Candler Balidide, Atieate, Ga." 











A Bumper Wheat Crop. 


To produce a ‘‘bumper’’ 


wheat crop, 


it is absolutely necessary 


that you supply to your land one or more of the three elements of plant 


food which your soil so badly needs: 
The liberal use of 


ammonia) and potash. 


phosphoric acid, nitrogen (or 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


(say 200 to 500 pounds te the acre) will meet this deficiency. 


You 


know the highest grades are always cheaper, as they produce greater 


ylelds. 


These fertilizers on account of the phosphoric acid they con- 


tain, promote the growth and development of the grain and hastens 
maturity ; the nitrogen or ammonia of which they are a part, increases 
the growth of leaves and stalk and its potash gives strength to the stalk 
and assists in the development of the grain. 

So use VIRGINIA-CAROLINA FERTILIZERS and greatly ‘‘Increase your 


yields per acre.’’ 


may tell you ‘‘Is just as good.’’ 


Don’t buy any substitute brand, which some dealer 
If he cannot supply you, write us 


direct for the goods and tell us your dealer’s name. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
SALES OFFICES: 


Richmond, Va. Durham, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 


N.C. 


a 


NS ro 
he 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Shreveport, La. 











VIRGINIA FARMS AT CLOSE PRICES. 


Good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres in the most fertile section of Southside Vir- 
ginia. Climate mild throughout the year, and the best of Lithia Waters. 
Section being more thoroughly developed every year. 


Write for Catalogue- 
Mocklenberg Realty Co., Inc., “ 


Boydtion, Virginia. 











“3W” STRAWBERRY, 


Staminate, vigorous, prolific plant maker, 
enormously productive, of large, sweet, lus- 
cious beauties. Red through and through 
with beautiful luster. A marvel in the straw- 
bery world. Write to 


W. W. WALLACE, Harriman, Tenn., 


For Descriptive Circulars and 
Testimonials. 





SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


SEEDS 


DIGGS & "BEADLES 
The Seed Merchants 


RICHMOND, VA. 


We are headquarters for Grass and 
Clover Seeds, Rape, Vetches, Alfalfa, 
Seed Grains, etc of the highest quality 
and germination. Cargo New Crop 
Crimson Clover just received. Write 
for prices. 





FREE TRIFP 


for any one looking for the best Per- 
cherons if the following isn’t true: 
that the best stallions in breeding and 
confirmation can be found be found at 
the Lynnwood Stock Farm, also mares 
—only a few left to sell. 


Shorthorn Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


equal of those that sell for four and 
five times the amount I sell them for. 


JOHN F. LEWIS, LYNNWOOD, VA. 
SHOW HERD! 


Acct. of Mgr. being Disabled 
RED CLOU D—ist 2-year old, Ohio and Vir- 
inia State, 06. RUBERTRESS—Out of 
orld’s Champion Ruberta a sweepstakes 
herself. NOMINEES B. CHRISTMAS—A 
neat stylish 2-year old. WHITEH ALL 
COUNTESS—A prize calf on circuit, weight 
825 lbs at 9 months. FAMES GEM of im- 
proved tubercular tested stock will be priced; 
worth the money 


BURKE’S GARDEN CATTLE CO., 
TAZEWELL, VA. 








CORKING GOOD CORN. 

Mr. L. A. Carr’s Land That Made 120 
Bushels to the Acre Last Year 
Promises to do Still Better This 
Season. 


Mr: th. A, Gare, 
manager for the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, is not only a well 
equipped business man, but. he is also 
somewhat of a farmer. Inside the 
city limits he has three acres in corn 
that is superior to anything seen in 
this section of the county. 

This three acres of corn—of which 
Mr. Carr is very proud—is on the 
bottom just south of Duke street, and 
inside the city. The corn is planted 
20 inches apart and in rows that are 
three feet apart. The entire three 
acres is matted with a growth that 
cannot be believed by any one who 
has not visited the place and looked 
for himself. 

On each of the stalks of corn there 
are from 2 to 7 ears, never less than 
2 and sometimes as many as 8, and 
these are all of a size that shows 
good corn will be made. Within the 
last week or so several large farmers 
who are in the city visited this corn 
patch, and the reporter went over to 
see what they heard and saw. It is 
wonderful. The stalks are on an 
average of at least 11 feet in height, 
and the prospective yield looks to 
be as great as could be expected. 

Last year Mr. Carr raised 120 
bushels of corn to the acre on this 
same land and he says that his crop 
this year is the best he has ever had. 
He expects to get 400 bushels from 
these three acres. 

This corn was 
Carolina 
tilizers. 


North Carolina 


grown by Virginia- 
Chemical Company’s fer- 
Durham Morning Herald. 


Where Good Farms Are Lying Idle. 


Messrs. Editors: Two miles South 
of Chase City I raise corn, cotton, 
wheat, oats, grass, clover, and every- 
thing that can be raised anywhere in 
the South. With a late fall I expect 





— 


to make a bale of cotton to the acre, 


All this section needs is to be settleq 
up with good farmers, white people 
who are not afraid of work, and reaq 
The Progressive Farmer. Such ge; 
tlers can make all the corn, cotton 
and clover that they ean take 

care of. 
We have 
lying idle. 


srass, 


much land here 


on ‘ that jg 
The white 


boys of this 
county to want SO at some 


thing And I think it is the 
best time for young men to take hold 
of the farms I ever saw. Eve ‘rything 
raised on the farm is bringing a goog 
price and all that is needed to sue- 
ceed is common sense practic¢al] farm- 
ing. J. F. HERNDON, 
Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


seem to 


else. 





The planters of the South who pull fodde 
andburn their cornstalks in the spring, are 
burning up $2.55 to $5.00 per acre, which can 
be saved by w riting for Free Catalogue, St 
Alban’s Cornstalk ‘Shredder, telling when to 
eut and howtoshock. 1. A. 'M AD DEN, Gen, 
Agent, 137 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lands for Sale! 


q 





We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
well improved, Farm Lands, without rock 
in this and adjoining Counties, which 
wish to get settled up with thrifty whitt 
farmers. We offer these lands in tractsofi 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acn 
according to locations and improveme 
Oue-Fourth Cash, balance in three to fr 
years at 8¢ interest. 

For further infurnng-ion, address 


J. PopejBrown, 
J. L.“Anderson, Jr., 
Hewkinevitie, . - 


Georgia. 





Ee Educational Directory yO 











Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








If you are in- 
terested ina 


Dental Education 


SOU HERN DENTAL COLLELE, ATLANT. 





we will send 

you free a 

beautifully illustrated and descriptive outa ours « of the 
G 


Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No 40. 














CHOWAN 
Baptist Female Institute, 


11, 1907. 
Science 


Sixtieth Session opens Sept. 
High Grade College Course. 
Course in charge of specialist. Twelve 
teachers. Literary tuition and board, 
$128.00. For catalogue and information, 
address 


John C. Scarborough, President, 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 














Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office. 
Guarantees positions. Main line’ wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Best system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from nine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


Southern Business College and School of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
ou the proof—statements from business men. 
EARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGE. 

28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,000 ¢ students. 

»>000.00 capital. 18 years’ success. 

For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 








Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville, 


Medical College of Va 


ESTABLISHED 1838 =™ 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine :: Dentistry Pharmacy 


Excellent Theoretical Course w with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all unde 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institt- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, re 
preliminary education and curriculum. ,, 

For announcement of the 70th session which 

e September 17, 1907, address 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, Va. 








oe 


Young Men and Ladies 5 Wanted to Learn 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


We guarantee positions paying $604 month 
or over, when qualified. Work for vl 
board while in attendance. Main line serv 
in school. Established 20 years and endor® “4 
by all railway officials. Write for catalog 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TEED 


adtlerded. 
BANK DEPOSIT | 
4 R.R, Fare Paid. Notes Taken | 
CR Bo ardat Cost. Gs 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, 
N. B.—800 requests for telegraphers 
menor women. Salaries $50 to $70 per 


\ 


 ———, 


GUARAN: | 


§ 


2% COURSES @ 
500 FREE COURS 


ow filed § 
- month | 





